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Errata in Part II., Bulletin No. 25, U. S. National Museum. 

Page 35, line 26: for "pine^* vt?Afine. 

Page 38, line 24: for **low" read law. 

Page 45, line 7: for " Lance ^* read Lane. 

Page 59, line 18: for "Ayland?* read Hyland. 

Page 59, line 21 : after "wood** insert a semicolon. 

Page 60, line 21 : for "medeira** read Madeira. 

Page 65, line 4: for "Vitch" read Vetch. 

Page 65, line 17: for "tiliqua" read siliqiia. 

Page 68, line 12: for "Caffra-brom " read Kaffir-boom. 

Page 68, line 20: for " pernif erum " x^2A peruiferum. 

Page 73, line 14: after "Japan-medlar'* insert Loquat. 

Page 73, line 27: for "Lip plant*' read Life plant. 

Page 79, line 26: for "thoris" read koris. 

Page 84, line 5 : for " hetorophylla " read heterophylla. 

Page 85, line 24: for "spendens" read splendens.. 

Page 88, line 8: for "shore" read share. 

Page 91, line 14: for "gnaphalodes" xt^A gnalphaloides. 

Page 96, line 14: for "aryroncara" read argyroneura. 

Page 104, line 15: after "obscure" insert a comma. 

Page 105, line 18: for "atropha" x^^Ajatropha. 

Page 113, line 32: for "ovedoxa" read oreodoxe. 

Page 114, line 18: for "Vershafelii" read Vershaftii. 

Page 127, line 17: for "atropha" xt^Aj atropha. 

Page 128, line 9: for "coriandum" read coriandrum. 

Page 128, line 31 : for "Hog wood" read Hogweed. 

Page 128, lines 37-38: for "98" read 80. 

Page 128, for line 57 insert Jatropha 105. 

Page 129, line 48: for "Pane" read Plane. 

Page 131, line 5: dele With 64. 

Page 131, for line 10 insert Yellow wood 56. 

Page 134, line 53: for "tiliqua" read siliqua. 

Page 134, line 60: for " Brugmonsia " read Brugmansia. 

Page 136, line 5: for "argyroncara" read argyroneura. 

Page 137, line 53: for "J. Jatropha" read J. curcas. 

Page 139, line i : for "Pipearceae" read Piper acea. 

Page 139, line 41 : for "guayva" xtsA guaiava. 

Page 140, line 8: for "flabiUiformis" x^2Aflabelliformis. 

Page 141, line 3: for "stenataphrum" read stenotaphrium. 

Page 141, line 12: for "Swietinia" read Swietenia. 
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THE BOTANY OF BERMUDA. 



From the limited area of the Bermudas, which does not exceed 20 
square miles; from their evenness of surface, which nowhere rises 
more than 250 feet above the sea ; and from the uniformity of the soil, 
which is almost entirely derived from the disintegration of calcareous 
or coralline sand, the botanist would naturally expect a native vegeta- 
tion of very little range or variety, and if he remembers their position on 
the eastern margin of the Florida Gulf Stream he will further expect a 
predominance of West Indian si>ecies among those that may exist. Both 
these inferences would be correct, but there are some other factors which 
have materially modified the result. This green oasis in the desert of 
Atlantic waters, so late discovered by man,* was for countless ages before 
that epoch, as it still is a resting place for birds in their migrations from 
the American continent. Man himself when he came found a soil of 
virgin fertility and a singularly genial climate, giving welcome alike to 
strangers from the north and from the south. Thus for nearly three 
centuries seeds and plants from the most distant parts of the world have 
been introduced by him, or have followed in his foot-steps and made 
themselves at home, until it is in many cases difficult to decide whether 
design or natural causes independent of human agency or mere accident 
have produced the assemblage we find. 

For about eighty years Indian com {Zea mays) and tobacco, both of 
them exhausting crops, were the staple products of Bermuda, varied 
chiefly by sweet potatoes {Ipomoda Batatds)^ and it is not improbable 
that the opinion which prevailed in the last century of a deterioration of 
the soil may have had some foundation, although the cause assigned, 
^^the cutting down of pine and spreading cedar trees," can have had 
little to do with it. The cedar tree itself is the enemy of cultivation, and 
nothing valuable grows under its shade. Its roots run to astonishing 

•About 1511. 35 
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distances, and, as every one knows who has tried to improve plantations 
in the neighborhood of cedar trees, they monopolize all the good soil 
they can reach. 

<^It is universally agreed,'' says Dr. Bobertson, "that the nature of 
this (St. George's) and the other Bermuda Islands has undergone a 
surprising change for the worse since they were first discovered, the 
air being much more inclement, and the soil much more barren than 
formerly; this is ascribed^ to the cutting down 6f those fine spreading 
<5edar trees for which the islands were famous, and which sheltered 
them from the blasts of the north wind at the same time that it pro- 
tected the undergrowth of the delicate plants and herbs. In short, 
the Summer Islands are now far from being desirable spots ; and their 
natural productions are but just sufficient for the support of the inhab- 
itants, who, chiefly for that reason, perhaps, are temperate and lively to 
a proverb. * * * The Bermuda Islands, however, might still pro- 
duce some valuable commodities were they properly cultivated; * * * 
their oranges are still valuable; their soil is also said to be excellent 
for the cultivation of vines."* 

As the historian had never visited the islands, his opinion is only 
<5ited for the strong testimony he bears to the general opinion a century 
ago that they were barren. There is, in fact, but very little good soil 
among them ; the element silica in particular, which enters so largely 
into the composition of most fertile soils, being very wanting; potash 
and soda present in very small quantities, and iron^ in the form of oxide 
■or peroxide, much in excess in the soils which are otherwise the best. 
The small number of deciduous trees, and the prevalence of the cedar 
iJuniperus Bermudia/na), which contributes little to the soil, are also a 
aource of poverty. 

♦Robertson's America, 1777, VI., p. 286. 
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The following table, extracted from an agricultural report drawn up 
by the writer in 1873, and based on analyses by Mr. F. A. Manning and 
others, gives a concise view of the mineral elements of the Bermuda 
soils: 

Table I. — Belative proportions of the component parts of Bermuda soils, omitting water. 





White soiL 


Bed soils. 




Manning. 
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Mr. Manning. 
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No. 3. 


No. 4. 


No. 5. 
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Water ^not indaded) 
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6.930 
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24.' 850 
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Oxide of protoxide. 
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14.580 
0.140 
0.007 
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0.362 

"6." 836 
0.065 
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30. 880 
0.169 
0.060 

'6.*676 


6. 04612. 84^ 
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19.07580.031 


36. 012 64. OaO 




102.01 J99.99 


100.0 


100.00 


10( 


).0 


100.0 


100.0 



Notwithstanding, however, this want of natural fertility due to the 
geological origin of the group, and to a cause, perhaps, remotely con- 
nected with the stormy character of the region, the abundance of rain 
and the genial temperature make up for many disadvatages. There 
appear to be few West India plants or fruits which could not be grown 
in the islands with a proper selection of localities. It is otherwise, 
however, as Dr. Eein has remarked* with many fruits belonging to 
northern temperate regions; many American species which on the con- 
tinent descend to much lower latitude refuse to flourish or die out in Ber- 
muda, not so much, probably, from the heat of the summer as from the 

* Strawberries, grapes, figs, peaches, ripening In March and April, grow in Bermndai 
but not the ordinary kernel and stone fruits.— Bein. 
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sustained high temperature of the winter, which is such that the tem- 
perature of the soil six inches below the surface was never found lower 
than 620.66. 

Frost is nearly, but not quite, unknown. There are but two well 
authenticated cases on record. On the 24th December, 1840, while 
:frost was visible " in low situations, water in tubs was frozen to the thick- 
ness of half a crown."* On the 21st February, 1878, a thermometer 
on grass registered 28^.2. There is a tradition of snow, about 1811 or 
1812 ;t a few flakes, indeed, fell at St. George's on the 4th March, 1874. 
On 20th February, 1872, the ground was in some places whit© with hail, 
which did not disappear for some hours. These facts are sufftcient to 
show that the temperature of the air is subject to much greater ex- 
tremes than are experienced at sea level within the tropics, although 
the vegetation partakes so largely of a tropical character. 

Low temperatures occur most frequently in the month of March. 
During the years 1872-'77 a thermometer on grass registered below 
40O F., as follows : 

In December 2 times, lowest 35o.2 in 1876. 

In January 4 times, lowest SiP.O in 1874. 

In February 3 times, lowest 36^.0 in 1877. 

In March 8 times, lowest 35^.0 in 1877. 

E^otwithstanding many years of observation, the data for determining 
the mean temperature of the air are imperfect. Observations have only 
been made at 9 or 9J a. m., and at 3 or 3J p. m., and the diurnal low for 
the several months is unknown. While the record was kept by the royal 
engineers, however, a monthly term day of hourly observation was ob- 
served, and from the days so recorded some approximation to the horary 
•corrections might probably be derived, but I prefer to give the actual 
observations at those hours, subject to ftiture reduction. To these are 
-added in the subjoined table the mean temperature of the soil at 6 
inches and 12 inches depth, which will have future value, the Interna- 
tional Meteorological Congress held at Eome in April, 1879, having re- 
solved to include for the future the temperature of the surface of the 
'earth among the m:eteorological elements to be observed. 

*Mr. J. L. Hurdis, in Jones' "Naturalist in Bermuda." 

t Mr. John Harvey Darrell is the authority for this statement. 
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Tablb II. — drndiUoM of temperature and rainfall affecting vegetation in Bermuda.* 





Temperature of 
the air. 


Temperature of 
thesoiL 








9 a. m. 


8 p.m. 


6 
inches. 


12 
inches. 
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tTannMy. ....•'..>..^-r^^t-,-T.-r-r-r^-r-.r-.-.....r.....^. ...... ....... 
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65.1 

65.5 
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78.8 

82.9 
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76.7 
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66.4 
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61.1 
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69.9 

74.5 

7a 3 

79.1 
77.1 
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67.2 
62.9 


o 

62.5 
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61.5 

64.9 

69.5 

7a 9 

77.9 
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73.7 
68.1 
63.2 
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Fsbrnftry ................ ............ ...... .... ......... 


4.2 


March 


8.6 


April 


8.8 


S^;::::::;:::::;::::::::;::;::::::::::::::::::;::::::.:: .:: 


4.1 


(Ftuio ••••.•..••.•...•••«•••>■••.••.•........... .•... ....... . 


3.8 


July 


4.0 


An^niB^ ,,,,,-^, -,-,,,, r-r-r---, ,»-,. x-,. 


3.9 


Sentember 


4.8 


Oowber - 


6.7 


November 


5.7 


December 


4.0 








71.9 


73.4 


69.3 1 69.4 


51.4 



*The mean temperatures are given by observations extending (with some laeuncB) from Angnst, 
1855, to March, 1877. The temperatare of the soil at 6 Inches is the mean between observations at 9 
a. m. and 5 p. m., apparently the honrs of extreme daily range. The temperature at 12 inches is thai 
at 9 a. m. ; the daily range at this depth is nnder 0<'.5, and is about the mean at 9 a. m. 

The earth temperatures are probably very near the true mean temper- 
atures of the air. The rainfall is not the same all over the island. It 
is decidedly greater in the broader and more wooded region towards the 
center than at either extremity, and is least about the light-house, where 
the island is narrow and comparatively denuded of wood. There are 
grounds for supposing, also, that the mean temperature at the east end, 
probably under the influence of the cold northeast winds of winter, is 
lower than in the central regions ; but these are niceties not affecting 
the present question. 

Under the conditions of climate thus briefly described the cocoanut 
and sugar-cane grow, but not to perfection. The writer had no success 
with pine-apples, although they were formerly grown in Bermuda. The 
orange, lemon, lime, fig, mango, banana, pawpaw, avocado pear, pome- 
granate, loquat, litchi, and the anona family come to perfection. Straw- 
berries and excellent celery, with all ordinary vegetables of the table^ 
thrive in the winter. Apples, pears, plums, cherries, almonds, apricots, 
nectarines are a complete failure. The raspberry and blackberry die 
out, and neither rhubarb nor asparagus can be grown to any satisfac- 
tion. The peach, although not now actually produced, all the trees in 
the island being infested by the peach fly, was very abundant twenty 
years ago, and therefore differs from other stone fruits, in being suitable 
to the climate. 

The reader of the following list will notice frequent references to ^^the 
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Walsingham tract.'^ This remarkable region is a narrow ridge, aboat 
two miles long and from a quarter to half a mile wide, which separates 
Castle Harbor from Harrington Sound, at the east end of the islands, 
and does not altogether comprise above 200 acres, including Tucker's 
Town. It contains nearly the whole of the indigenous vegetation of 
the group. A few characteristic species, such as Bandia aculeataj 
Pavonia spinifexj Myginda Bhaeoma^ are only found at the other end, 
and a few are diffused here and there pretty generally. Such are 
JEtigenia cucillarisy Forestiera porulosay and Dodoncea viseosa. But, on the 
whole, this small tract is the Mecca of the botanist in Bermuda, and his 
pilgrimages will be many before he exhausts it. For this we must, of 
course, seek a geological cause. 'This narrow ridge of land, honey- 
combed by caverns, fretted with the dissolving rains of ages, and rent 
by fissures, is, in the writer's opinion, the last surviving contemporary 
of former Bermudas that have disappeared, whose surface-rocks form 
the reefs that fill Castle Harbor and both the sounds, and form the 
northern barriers against the fury of the Atlantic. The Evidence in 
support of this opinion would be out of place in this section. It will be 
evident that if such be the C9.se, we should expect to find here, as we 
do find it, the greatest accumulation of those species which, not being 
capable of self-origination anywhere, can only have reached this very 
isolated spot by the slow operation of natural causes long continued. 
The surface of the contemporary Bermuda is not of high geological 
antiquity, as follows necessarily from its jEolian origin and its contin- 
uous subsidence, but what it has of antiquity is to all appearance found 
here. 

The following is a list of 25 species exclusively or almost exclusively 
to be looked for in the Walsingham tract. They are nearly all West 
Indian; few of them American in the sense of belonging to regions of 
corresponding latitude on the continent. 



^schynomene, sp W. I. 

Ampelopsis quinquefolia A. 

Aspleninm crenulatum 

AspleDinm myriophyUum 

CaUicarpa ferruginea ,. W. I. 

Chiococca racemosa W. I. 

Dodonsea Yiscosa W. I. 

ElsBodendron xylocarpum W. I. 

Eugenia axillaris W. I. 

Forestiera pomlosa W. I. 

Guilandina BondaceUa W.I. 

IpomcBa purpurea W. I. 

Jasminum gracile W. I. 



Jatropha Curcas W. I. 

Passiilora ciliata... W. I» 

Peperomia obtusifolia W. I. 

Psilotnm triquetmm W. I» 

Psychotria undata W. L 

Pteris heterophylla W. I. 

Sabal Adansonii A» 

Sicyosangulatus A» 

Sponia Lamarckiana W. I. 

Statice Limonium^Tar. Caroliniana . A« 

Triumfetta semitriloba W.I. 

Xanthoxylum ClaTa-Herculis W. I.. 
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The species in the general list which the writer considers to be 
native— that is to say, introduced by natural causes irrespective of 
human agency, and probably earlier than the settlement of the islands 
in 1612 — ^are 150 in number, distinguished by the letter A in the alpha- 
betical index. For the convenience of the botanical reader they are 
here enumerated. 



List A. — Species regarded as native. 



Acrosticham anreum W. I. , A. 

Adiantom cnneatum S. A. 

^schynomene, sp W.I., A. 

Ampelopsls quinquefolia A. 

Arandinaria tecta A. 

Asclepias Curassavica W. I. 

Ascyrum Crux Andresd A. 

Aspidium capense S. A. 

Aspidium Thelypteris A. 

Aspleninm crenulatum W. I. 

Asplenium dentatum W. I. , A. 

Asplenium myriophyllum W. I. , A. 

Asplenium Trichomanes A. 

Atriplex cristata .• S. U. S. 

Avicennia nitida W.I. 

Baccharis heterophylla* 

Boehmeria cylindrica W. I. , A. 

Borrlchia arboresoens W. I., S. U. S. 

Cakile maritima W.I. 

Cakile maritima, var. f aequalis. W. I. 

Callicarpa ferruginea W. I. 

Canavalia obtnsifolia W. I. 

Cardiospermum Halicacabum .. W. I.,A. 
Cardiospermum Halicacabum, 

var microcarpum W. I. 

Celtis Missisipiensis A. 

Cenchrus echinatus W. I.,A. 

Cenchrus tribuloides W. I. , A. 

Centrosema Virginianum W. I., A. 

CeratophyUum demersum W. I., A. 

Chara foetida W.I.,A. 

Chiococca racemosa W. I., A. 

Ooccoloba uyifera W. L,A. 

Conocarpus erectus W. I., A. 

Convolvulus Jamaicensis W. I. 

Dichondra Carolinensis A. 

Dichondra repens W. I., A. 

Desmodium virgatum ^ . . . W. I. 

Dodonsea viscosa W.I.,A. 

Eclipta erecta W. I., A. 

Elffiodendron xylocarpum W. I. 

ElsBodendron melanocarpum .... A. 



W. 



Eleocharis plantaginea 

Equisetum palustre 

Eugenia axillaris 

Forestiera poralosa 

Guilandina Bonducella 

Heliotropium Curassavicum W. 

Herpestis Monniera W. 

Hydrocotyle Asiatica 

Hy droootyle ropanda 

Hydrocotyle umbellata 

Ipomoea Jamaicensis 

IpomceaNil 

Ipomoea Pes-caprae W. 

Ipomoea purpurea 

Ipomoea sagittata 

Juncus maritimus 

Juncus tenuis W, 

Jungermannia sp 

Juniperus Bermudiana 

Kosteletzkya Virginioa 

Laguncularia racemosa W. 

Lemna minor W. 

Lemna trisulca W. I., N, 

Lippia micromera 

Lippia nodiflora W. 

Lippia lanceolata 

Lithospermnm distichum 

Montia fontana 

Morindaroioc W. 

Myginda Ehacoma W. 

Myrica cerifera 

Nama Jamaicensis W. 

Nepeta Cataria 

Nephrodium amplum W. I. 

Nephrodium patens 

Nephrodium tetragonum 

Nephrodium villosum W. I. 

Nephrolepis exaltata W. 

(Enothera biennis 

(Enothera humifusa 

(Enothera rosea 

(Enothera sinuata 



I., A. 

A. 
W.I. 
W.I. 
W.I. 
I., A. 
L,A. 
W.I. 

A. 
W.I. 
W.I. 
W.I. 
I., A. 
W.I. 

A. 

A. 
I., A. 

W.I. 

A. 
.I.,A. 
L,A. 
.U.S. 
W.I. 
I., A. 
W.I. 
W.I. 

E. 
.I.,A, 
I., A. 

A. 
I., A. 

A. 
,S.A. 

A. 

S.A. 

,S.A. 

I., A. 

A. 

A. 
W.I. 

A. 



* There are five West Indian and three American species, but none of them the same 
as the Bermuda species. 
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OpuntiaTuna W.I. 

Opuntia vulgaris A. 

Osmunda cinnamomea A. 

Osmonda regalis A. 

Panionm bre vifolium W. I. 

Panioum capillare A. 

Panicum lineare A. 

Panicum molle W.I. 

Panicum virgatum A. 

Paspalum distichum W. I.,A. 

Paspalum filiforme W. I. 

Paspalum setaoeum W.I. 

Pavonia spinifex W. I. 

Phryma leptostachya A. 

Pluchea odorata W.I. 

Pluchea purpurascens W. I. , A. 

Polypodium plumula W.I. 

Polypogon Monspeliensis A. 

Portulaca oleracea W. I., A. 

Psilotum triquetrum W. I., A. 

Pteris aquilina W. I., A. 

Pteris heterophylla W. I. 

Rhachicallis rupestris W. I. 

Rhizophora mangle W. I., A. 

Rhus Toxicodendron A. 

Rhynchospora florida W. I. 

Rhynchospora fusca 

Rhynchospora pura syn 

Rhynchospora speciosa 

Rhynchospora stellata W. I. 

Ricinus communis W. I.,A. 

Ruppia maritima W. I., A. 

Sabal Palmetto A. 

Salicomia fruticosa A. 



ScoBYola Plumieri W.I.,A. 

Scirpus plant agineus W.I. 

Scirpus validus W.I. 

Senebiera pinnatifida W. I. , A. 

Sesu vium Portulacastrum W. L, A. 

Sicyos angulatus. A. 

Sida carpinifolia W. I. 

Sisyrinchium Bermudiana 

Solanum nigrum W.L, A. 

Solanum nigrum, var. nodiflorum. W. 1. 

Solanum torvum W. L 

Sophora tomentosa W.I.,A. 

Sphagnum palustre 

Spermacoce tenuior W. I. , A. 

Spiranthes brevilabris W. I. 

Sponia Lamarck i ana W. I. 

Sponia elongatus W.I. 

Sporobolus Indicus W. I. , A. 

Sporobolus pungens S. A. 

Sporobolus Virginicus W. I. , A, 

Stachytarpheta Jamaicensis W. I. , A. 

Statice Limonium, var. Caroli- 

niana A. 

Stenotaphrum Americanum W. I. , A. 

Sudan a maritima W. I. 

Tournefortia gnaphalodes W. I. , A. 

Triumfetta Lappula W. I. 

Triumfetta semitriloba W.I. 

Typha angustifolia W. I. , A. 

Waltheria Americana W. I. , A. 

Wood wardia Virginica A. 

Xanthoxylum aromaticum W. I. 

Yucca aloifolia W.I. 

Zostera marina 



The distinction between this class and the next is arbitrary, and the 
classification has been governed by an estimate of probabilities in each 
case. N^ature had a long reign in Bermuda. Man and the animals 
introduced by man have had a comparatively short period for modify- 
ing its flora. It seems safer to suppose that plants like Ouilandina 
Bonducella or Sicyos angulatus, met with but once in a wild place and 
a wild state, are truly native, than to infer from their rarity that they 
have been introduced or have recently followed the footsteps of man. 

The species then regarded as exotic, although completely naturalized, 
and for the most part generally diffused, that is to say, in the words of 
Sir Joseph Hooker, "species which have followed in the track of man 
or animals introduced by him, and have thus become quasi-indigenous, 
or naturalized,"* are 166 in number, distinguished by the letter B. The 

* Sir Joseph Hooker. Lecture on Insular Floras, delivered before the British A8SO>- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, at Nottingham, 1866. 
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importation of seeds for agricultural and horticultural purposes for two 
centuries and a half accounts for a great number of chance species, es- 
pecially the importation of hay from America. 

The 8pe(5ies which may also be said to be naturalized, bxit were orig- 
inally introduced, designedly for cultivation or ornament, whose pres- 
ence is, therefore, due to direct human agency, more or less traceable^ 
and which cannot in any sense be regarded as native, 414 in number^ 
are distinguished by the letter O. 

Lastly, there remains a large and fluctuating class of plants, of hor- 
ticultural but not botanical interest, which are found here and there 
under cultivation, but have no proper place in the local flora. They 
are inserted in the catalogue to complete the view of the vegeta- 
tion of Bermuda, as related to climate, and as it presents itself to the 
visitor. These names, 215 in number, are printed in Italics. Many of 
them date no further back than the writer's term of residence at Gov- 
ernment House, where one of his first acts was to import a professed 
gardener, Mr. Michael Middleton, and a skilled laborer, George Payne, 
from Kew. They arrived in November, 1871, and from that time to the 
end of 1876, few months passed without the introduction and trial of 
new plants. Under a friendly rivalry, many more were at the same 
time brought up from the West Indies to Clarence House, by successive 
naval commanders-in-chief, especially by Admiral Sir Cooper Key, who 
followed the governor's example in erecting a conservatory. The 
present governor. Sir Robert Laffan, has long been known for a taste 
for horticulture. The garden proper at Mount Langton is, unfortu- 
nately, of very limited extent, and of a light, i)oor soil, possessing only 
the advantage of abundant water. The grounds are extensive, but 
made up of hills and slopes, thinly clothed with soil, much exposed to 
northerly winds, and offering very few spots favorable for planting. It 
adds not a little to practical difficulties that cartage is rendered tedi- 
ous and laborious by the distribution of the premises. All this not- 
withstanding, much was done in the years 1871-'76 to extend the flora 
of the island, and a considerable amount of horticultural experience 
gained, which should not be thrown away. The social circumstances 
of Bermuda are peculiar. The resident gentry are too few in number 
to keep up a corps of professional gardeners; the colored native labor- 
ers are rarely intelligent enough for the trade, do not appear to have 
much natural taste for flowers, although somewhat given to depreda- 
tions in gardens, and have had very little opportunity of learning. It 
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would be difficult to find anywhere such neglect of ornamental planting 
as is observable round the cottages of Bermuda. A sort of aversion to 
manual labor, which survives among the whites wherever slavery has 
prevailed, and no doubt also something enervating in the climate, 
make amateur gardening less active and busy, especially among the 
ladies of the island, than the great advantages of the climate would 
lead one to expect. There are but few florists, and an inexhaustible 
SQurce of pleasure has still to be better appreciated. The record of 
horticultural successes and failures at Mount Langton, and the pre- 
sentation in one list of all the species, whether ornamental or useful, 
cultivated or capable of cultivation, must stimulate horticulture, and 
may possibly open a new industry. The director of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Central Park, N^ew York, had it in contem- 
plation, in 1876, to establish a tropical nursery in Bermuda, and there 
is no reason, in days when Covent Garden market is supplied with 
flowers from the south of France, why JSTew York should not be supplied 
from the Insulas iBstivarum. 

The writer lost no opportunity of ascertaining the names, if any, by 
which plants are currently known. They are comparatively few in 
number, and it is not easy to determine whether, for example, "Snuff 
plant'' for Buddleia neemda is, like " Wire weed" for Sida carpinifoliaj 
universal, or of limited circulation. For the particulars given of the 
dates of introduction of many now common species, the writer is chiefly 
indebted to the late Mr. W. B, Perot, of Par-la- ville, and to the Hon. 
John Harvey Darrell. 

Francis Andr^ Michaux, who touched at Bermuda in 1806, is the only 
botanist of eminence who has as yet done so. The following account of 
his visit occurs in " Annales du Museum d'Histoire Naturelle,'' for 1807. 
Having set sail from Bordeaux on February 6, 1806, for' Charleston, he 
intended to explore the Southern States of America. On March 23, the 
vessel was captured by H. M. S. Leander, and sent to Halifax, Michaux 
being the only passenger who was allowed the privilege of going on board 
the Leander, where he seems to have received every attention from Cap- 
tain Wetheby, her commander. Arriving at the Bennudas on April 7, 
they remained there eight days, and Michaux was allowed to go ashore. 
He gives a fair account of the general appearance of the islands, but 
his flora is very meager, only comprising the following species: Juni- 
perus Bermudiana; Verhdscum Thapsus; Anagallis arvemis; Leontodon 
TCaraxactm; PUmtago major; Urtica urens; Oentiana nana; Oxalis 
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acetosella. The "sage brush" is mentioned, but not identified; also a 
species of Verbena and a Medicago. He appears to have regretted his 
inability to procure ripe berries of the cedar, owing to his visit being 
during the flowering season, as it was his desire to have introduced the 
tree into the island of Corsica and the southern departments of France 
which border on the Mediterranean. 

The earliest general list of Plants was compiled by Mr. A. W. Lance, 
naval school-master on board H. M. S. Illustrious, in 1845. It contains 
127 species, but is unpublished. The MS. presented by Governor Reid 
is in the Public Library, Hamilton. Grisebach occasionally refers to 
his herbarium. Dr. Rein, who resided in Bermuda, about 1853, in the 
capacity of tutor, printed, 1873, a list comprising LVI orders and 128 
species, exclusive of AlgsB.* In the same year, Mr. J. Matthew Jones 
published a paper on the vegetation of the Bermudas, in the Proceed- 
ings and Transactions of the Nova Scotia Institute of JSTatural Science. 

Grisebach notes about 18 West Indian plants as natives of Bermu- 
das in his flora of the British West Indian Islands, 1864, but had evi- 
dently very imperfect information before him. 

Mr. H. R. Moseley, naturalist and botanical collector of H. M. S. Chal- 
lenger, had the good fortune to visit the islands at a favorable time of 
3"ear (in parts of April, May, and June, 1873), and collected plants with 
indefatigable diligence, but, of course, missed those which flower in 
autumn. Lastly, the writer, with a very slender knowledge of botany, 
made it an object and pursuit, during a residence of nearly six years, to 
make himself acquainted with the flora of the island, and found in Sir 
Joseph Hooker, Dr. Asa Gray, General Munro, Professor Sargent, Pro- 
fessor Oliver, and Professor Thiselton Dyer, Mends ever ready to 
identify any specimen sent to them. From all these sources, aided by 
a too brief visit from Professor Ernst, of Caracas, in 1876, has the sub- 
joined enumeration been compiled, and it is presented in tolerable con- 
fidence that there are not many native plants left unenumerated. There 
are, doubtless, plants in old gardens which have escai>ed notice; noth- 
ing but a house to house visitation can exhaust the possibilities of fresh 
discovery in this direction. The Bermudians of the last generation, 
and long before it, were eminently a sea-faring people, leaving at home 
their wives, and families, and slaves, and constancy returning with 
some rarity which had attracted their notice. Thus Ipomcea tfuherosa^ 

• RbiN) Ueber die Yegetations-Yerhaltnisse der Bermada Inselu. •^Senokenbergische 
natarfoTBchende Gesellschafb. Frankfort, 1872-^3. 
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Brunfelsia Americana^ Phacelia congeatay Dolichoa Lablah were all added 
to the list, as the result of accidental observatioii in old gardens at St. 
George's. 

Any scientific value the following list may possess, beyond its record 
of facts of observation, such as localities, times of flowering, &c., is due 
to the obliging supervision of Sir Joseph Hooker, under whose eye the 
classes have been rearranged, the references checked, and the nomen- 
clature corrected. The writer is responsible for the distribution of the 
species as native, naturalized, or introduced, distinguished by the let- 
ters A, B, and C, in the index. The Linnaean orders and the etymology 
of names are given where they appear likely to be of assistance to- 
wards the identification of plants. Synonyms are only given where the 
names appear in Grisebach's flora, or in some accredited list of Bermuda 

plants. 

J. H. LEFROY. 
Deobmbbb 31, 1879. 

BOTANY OF THE BERMUDAS. 

I.— Ranunoulaoe^. 

Clematis Flammulaj Linn. Sweet Clematis. 

Introduced originally from Southern Europe. It grows luxuriantly 
over a verandah in Reid Street, Hamilton, flowering in autumn. 

Clematis Japonica, Thursb., var Jaclcmunni, 
Introduced in 1874 and flowered annually about July, but not fireely. 

Banuficultis muricattcSy Linn. Buttercup. 
Naturalized fix>m Europe, and general. 

BanuncultLS parviflortiSy Linn. 
Common about Hamilton. 

Delphinium consolida. Larkspur. 
Garden varieties are common. 

II.— Magnoliaobjeb. 

Ma>gnolia grandifloraj Linn. Magnolia. 

A tree of large size at Peniston's, introduced from the Southern 
United States. It flowers in June. M. glaiwa Linn, and M. purpurea 
Curt, were introduced at Mount Langton in 1876, and flowered feebly, 
but died out. The climate or soil appeared not to suit them. 
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Liriodendron Tulipiferaj Linn. Tulip tree or White Poplar of the South- 
ern United States. 
• A healthy tree at Par-la- ville; flowers in June. 

III.— Anonaoe^. 

Aiioiia murioataj Linn., {A. tripetalaj Ait.). Sour sop. 
Introduced from the West Indies ; met with in many old gardens. 

A. squamosaj Linn. Sweet sop ; Sugar apple. 

Met with at Camden's, near Hamilton, but not common in the island. 
Native of South America. 

A. Cherimoliaj'MilL. Cherimoya. ^ 

A rare fruit in Bermuda, first raised from seed in 1853. Native of 
South America. 

A. reticulata Linn. Custard apple, Sugar apple. 

Met with in many old gardens. A native of South America. 

None of the Anonas are in any abundance, not, however, for want of 
suitable soil or a suitable climate. They are easily grown. The neglect 
of the cultivation of fruit is traceable to social causes, and to the want 
of a sufficiently large market. 

IV.— Nymphbaoejb!. 

Nymphcea caerulea, Savign. and N. dentata^ Sch. and Thonn. 

Boots were procured from England in 1874 and survived two or three 
years, but made no growth and never flowered. They were tried in 
ditches with feebly running water and in tanks. 

Y.— Sabbaoeniage^. 

Sarracenia purpurea^ Linn. Pitcher plant. 

Was introduced at Mount Langton and flowered, but died oflf. The 
climate apparently too hot, although it is found from Florida northward. 

VI.— Papavebacejb. 

Argemone Mexicanay Linn. Queen thistle; Prickly poppy. 

Very common — a yellow dye is sometimes made from the flowers. 
From the wide diffusion of this plant it may be native 5 name from ar- 
gema, a disease of the eye for which the juice is supposed to be medic- 
inal. 
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Papaver aovnniferuniy Linn. Opium poppy. 
Met with aa a weed — ^introduced. 

VII.— FUMABIAOB^. 

Fumaria officinalis, Linn. Common Fumitory. 
A weed, abundant in cultivated ground. 

Vni. — Ceuoipeejs. 

Nasturtium offixiinale, E. Br. Water-cress. 

Abundant in the water channels of Pembroke marsh; grows also 
well on the wet soiL Plants raised from seed procured from the great 
market grounds of Hertfordshire in 1874 had no marked advantage 
over the indigenous species. 

Nasturtium Armora^na, Fries. Horse-radish. 
Cultivated occasionally in gardens. 
For the so-called Nasturtium of Gardens, see Tropceolum, 

Sisymbrium offi^finale. Scop. Hedge mustard. 

A common weed by road-sides — easily recognized by its tall racemes 
and small yellow flowers. Probably introduced from Great Britain. 

Senebiera didym^ij Pers. Wart cress ; Swine grass. 

A coarse weed with prostrate stem, and deeply pinnatifid leaves, 
common. Introduced from Southern States. 

Brassica oleracea, Linn. 

Several varieties, as B. capitata, hort. (cabbage) and B. botrytiSj Mill, 
(cauliflower), are cultivated. The latter has been attempted upon a 
soniewhat large scale for the New York market, but was unsuccessful 
commercially, for want of more frequent and rapid communication. 

Brassica SinapistruMj Boiss. Charlock. 
A weed in cultivated grounds. 

Brassica nigra^ Koch. Garden mustard. Cultivated. 

Lepidium Virginicumj-JAnn. Pepper grass; Pepperwort. 

Common; called by Dr. Bein L. ruderalcj Linn. Kame from lepis a 
scale, in reference to the form of the fruit. Introduced from Virginia, 

L. sativum, Linn. Garden cress, gardens. 
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Capsella Bursa-pastoris Moh. Shepherd's purse. 

A weed iu gardens. Probably introduced fix)m Great Britain, but of 
very general diffusion. 

Iberis violacea Ait. Candytuffc. ^ 

Quite naturalized by road-sides, chiefly in St. Georges Island, to 
which its delicate and abundant flowers are a pleasing ornament. 

Oakile maritima^ Scop., var. cequalis Sea-rocket f L. Her., Scurvy grass. 
Very common along the shores, and occasionally cooked for food. 

Raphanus nativm^ Linn. Badish, cultivated. 

Malcolmia marttimaj R. Br. 
Probably introduced from Europe. 

Ciamhe cordata Willd. f 
Prom Cambridge, Mass., 1874. 

Matthiola incana^ R. Br. Wild stock. 

To be found, but not abundantly, among the rocks along the south- 
ern shore, in Warwick Parish. Probably escaped from gardens. 

€heiranthu% cheirij Linn. Wall Flower. 
Met with in gardens. 

IX. — Gappabidagbjb. 

Cleome spedosa^ H. B., Candelabra plant. 

Native of Mexico, common in West Indies. Introduced and almost 
a weed, seeding itself abundantly at Mount Langton. Two varieties, 
purple and white. It grows to a height of 3 feet or more. 

C pungens^ Willd. The white variety. 

Capparis torulmaj Sw. var. of C. Jamaieensis, Jacq., Black willow. 

To be found at Par-la- ville, where it may be recognized by its glossy 

leaves, rusty beneath, branches and inflorescence covered with scales ^ a 

shrubby tree about 10 feet high; name from the Arabic £a&ar. The caper 

plant, 0. spinosay Linn., so abundant at Malta, would probably also 

« 
thrive in similar situatious in Bermuda, but is not known. 

Steriphoma elUptica, Spreng. 
Eeceived from Trinidad 1874, and flowered. 
Bull. Nat. Mus. No. 26 4 
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X.— MORINGB^. 

Moringa pterygospermay Gaertn. Horseradish tree. 

Easily known by its large and graceful decomposite-phinatisect leaves, 
and small white flowers. Originally of the Old World, but introduced 
from Turks Islands; may be seen at Somerville and elsewhere. This 
tree produces the famous Ben oil, extensiv^y used by watch-makers. 

XL — BesedaoeIs:. 

Ueseda odoratOry Linn.f Mignonette. 
Cultivated in gardens. 

XII.— OiSTAOEiE. Eock rose family. 

Cistus laurifolitiSj Linn. 

0. salvifolitiSj Linn. 

C. MonspeliemiSy Linn. 

Were introduced from Cambridge, Mass., in 1874, and were living in 
1877, but did not appear to flourish. 

XHL— ViOLAOEiB. 

Viola odorata linn. Sweet violet. 

A large variety is established at Mount Langton, and flowers spar- 
ingly; but the violet can scarcely be said to be known in Bermuda. 

F. tricolor Linn. Pansy; Heart^fi-ease. 
Grown in gardens. 

XIV. — ^BlXINEiB. 

Bisca Orellana Linn. 

Grew readily at Mount Langton, but is not generally met with. In- 
troduced from West Indies. 

Flacourtia Bamontchi Herit., W. Governor's Plum. 

To be found in a few gardens only. A native of Madagascar and the 
East Indies. 

F. prunifolia H, B. 

Introduced at Mount Langton from Botanical Garden, Trinidad, 1872, 
but it did not appear to thrive, and had not flowered in 1877. 

XV.— PiTTOSPOBEiB. 
Pittosporum coriaceum Ait. 

A tree of considerable size at Bishop's lodge; no other specimen 
known. Probably introduced from Madeira. 
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P. undulatumy Vent., Laurel. 

Kative of New South Wales, and probably, therefore, of recent intro- 
duction. Its cymes of fragrant, graceful white flowers may be seen at 
the Bectory, Pagets Parish, and elsewhere in March-April; readily pro- 
pagated by cuttings. 

XVI.— OABYOPHYLLAOB-B. 

Arenafia serpyUifolia^ Linn. Thyme leaved sandwort. 

A small annual weed; common in waste places; probably £h>m 
Euroi>e. 

Stellaria media^ Sm. Stickwort Ohickweed. 
Common duckweed in gardens. • 

8. nemorumy Linn. 

This species will be found in tangled creeping masses along the crags 
southwest of the Church cave. From the star-shaped flower. 

Cer ostium visoosum^ Linn. Mouse ear; chick weed. 
A weed from Europe. 

POETULAOAOBJB. 

Portulaca oleracca^ Linn. SmalHeaved Purslane, Turtle grass. 

A very common yellow flowering weed in gardens; sometimes used 
as a pot herb. Probably native, being generally diffused in the West 
Indies and Southern States. 

Sesuvinm PortuUcastrum H. B. Sea Purslane. 

Found along the sea shore in moist places, and in Hamilton Parish 
marsh; may be distinguished by the absence of petals, the numerous 
stameDS of deep rose color, and the delicate pink lining to the sepals^ 
which are externally a bright green; otherwise much like Purslane in 
habit. Flowers in September. 

Montiafontana, Linn. Water Ohickweed. 
Common in ponds and ditches. 

XVII. — Htpebioaoe^. 

Ascyrum €ruao Andreeef Linn. St. Andrews' cross, St. John's wort (A. 
hypericaidesj Linn Sw.) 
This pretty plant is abundant in Pembroke marsh, and not uncom- 
mon on hillsides in moist places, easily known by its delicate foliage, 
cross-shaped yellow flowers, and perforated leaves. 
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XVIIL— GUTTIFBB2B, 

Mammea Amerieanaj Linn. Mammea. 

The Mammee fruit is ripe in September, but the trees are confined t» 
a few old gardens — e. g.^ at Cavendish, Devonshire Parish; originally 
from the West Indies. (Lucuma Mammosa in Beid's list.) 

Calophyllum Caldba Jacq., Oalba. 

From the West Indies ; a slow growing, useless tree, somewhat orna- 
mental for its glossy leaves, and therefore planted in fences; flowers in 
A n gu str-September . 

XIX. — TEBIfSTBCBMIAGKfi. 

Camellia Japoniea^ linn. 

The camellia is scarcely known in Bermuda. Plants imported firom 
Halifax nurseries have, however, flowered. The heat appears too great. 

XX.-^Maltaoejb. 

Sida carpinifoliaj Linn. Wire weed. 

Probably native or from the Canaries; very early mentioned in Lawe, 
1669; still a very abundant and troublesome weed. 

Pavonia spinifex, Cav., Burr bush. 

Found only in Southampton Parish, and not very common. Basity 
known by its curiously spiked fruit, or seed vessel; shrub 4 or 5 feet 
high, probably naturalized from the West Indies at no remote period, 
aft«r Don Jos6 Padon. 

Kosteletzkya Yirgimca^ Pres. Mallow. 

The very pretty rose-colored flowers of this plant appear in October^ 
but are confined to the upper end of Pembroke marshes. 

Ahutilon striatum^ Dicks. Mallow. 
Common in gardens ; introduced from Baltimore about 1852. 

A, pulchellum. Sweet or White Abutilon. 
In gardens, not common. 

ffibisctts tilia^oeus^ Linn. Mahoe. 

Known to have been raised about fifty years ago from seed washed 
on shore ; one large handsome tree at Somerville, in Smith's Parish ^ 
smaller ones elsewhere ; quite naturalized. 
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JT. JKM-iSnMMtt, Liu. 
ComiDoa m gud^ift. 

M. grmmUJhnmj Mkhx. 

Introduced tnm Trinidad 1874. aliMdy well difhaed; i^ ^i^Mdid 
mimscA flow«-is, {NPodnoed in greAt abondance; M6 fireqMntiy 6 lAokeft 
si»t)68. Tbe seed cooUL neTer be found ripe« 

M. muUMUSj Lbuu Changeable rose. 
CknnnMm; flowers in October. 

M. Coaperi, hart. 

Ornamental variety with rooe-eolored mar|^ roond the leavea; 
intToduced 1874, and foond to grow readily at Mount Langton* 

M. Bancro/HanMSj Macf. 

Variety with thick fleshy, glossy, cienate leaves, which flowers rarely* 
At the public buildings and elsewhere. 

M. populneusj Linn. 

In the Gove at Clarence £[ill, and elsewhere. 

S. esculentusj Linn. Okra. 

Is cultivated in gardens, and by some persons relished as a vegetablOi 
of whom the writer is not one. Abelmosehm e9<mleHtU9 W. A. 

Gostifpium herbaceuniy Linn. Cotton plant. 

Origiually from the East Indies. Cotton of this species was both 
grown and spun in Bermuda, in the last century, as it still is in India 
and Southern Europe. Old plants are to be met with, nearly small 
trees. The down is not now put to any economic use, and is super- 
seded, for economic purposes, in the United States, by 0, alburn^ Wight, 
and O. nigrum^ Hamilt. 

Thespesia populnea Correa. 

In a garden at St. Georges, where it is known as Oamboge tree by 
some original misapplication of the name. 

Althcea roseaj Cav. Hollyhock. 
Met with in gardens occasionally, of poor varieties. 

Bombax ceiha^ Linn. id. Silk cotton tree. 
There are several of these trees at Mount Langton, planted by Gov- 
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eraor Beid; flower has not been observed on any. Young trees are 
met with elsewhere. (Uriodendron anfra>ctti4>8umj DO.) native of West 
Indies; introduced by Sir W. Beid, about 1846. 

XXI.— Stebouliaoe^. 

Sterculia Carthagi/nensia^ Cav. 

To be found in the old garden at Spanish Point (Mr. Shaw Wood^s), 
where are several other rare trees, native of Continental America. It 
may be recognized by its unusually large palmate leaves. 

Waltheria Americana^ linn. 

Native, found in Pembroke marsh and on the hillside. From A. P. 
Walther, a botanist of Leipsic. 

Ouazuma tomentoaa^ H. B. Bastard Oedar of West In4ies. 
There is a healthy tree in the ofl&cer^s garden, St. Georges. 

XXII.— TlLIAOE^. 

Triumfetfa althceoides^ Lam. 

T. semitriloba^ Ldnn., Burr or Boor bush. 

A very common plant in the Walsingham tract; native, becomes a 
largish bush. 

T. Lappuldy Linn. 
After Triumfetti, a botanist. 

XXIIL— LiNAOEwS. 

lAnum usitatissimuniy Linn. Wild flag. 

Plants are to be found naturalized in Pembroke marsh. It is men- 
tioned as early as 1632, but does not appear to have ever been much 
cultivated. Probably from a Celtic word Llin, signifying thread, run- 
ning through many languages. 

. XXIY.— Obbaniacbjs. 
Oxalis cornukj Thunb. Sorrel. 

0. microphyllaj Poir. 
With small, yellow flowers. 

0. comiculatay Linn., var. %tricta^ Sav. Yellow wood-sorrel. 
With largish, yellow flowers. 

0. violaeea^ Linn. Purple wood-sorreL 
Also American. 
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XXV.— MAI-PIGHIACE^. 

Malpighia setosa Speug. French cherry t 

Prof. Oliver remarks: ^^This may be what Orisebach calls Jtf. punici- 
folia^ Idnn. A large, bushy tree, by the officer's library, north of the 
Hospital Prospect, and at Mr. Zoills, Smith's pansh. Introduced in the 
last century. It flowers in June. 

XXVI.— Zygophylle-e. 

€huaiacum officindUj Linn. Lignum vitse. 

To be found in gardens. From Guaiac, the native name in Guiana. 

Melianthtis major ^ Linn. Honey Flower. 

Luxuriant in the garden at Mount Langton. Originally from the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Pelargonium sp. Double ger<*ninm. 

The climate and soil of Bermuda seem to suit the double varieties of 
Pelargonium remarkably well; these beautiful flowers are therefore 
very abundant, and of many shades, but chiefly scarlets. Of cultivated 
hybrids which are continually varying, the number and variety is con- 
siderable ; but it is rare to see a geranium which would attract notice at 
the humblest flower show in England or Anerica. This is more the 
consequence of want of skill in cultivation than the fault of the climate, 
but the plants straggle and run to wood in a vexatious way. 

Pelargonium . Stork's bill; Sweet-scented geranium. 

Is completely naturalized, but not to be found far fit>m the neighbor- 
hood of houses and gardens. Its bright pink flowers and sweet-scented 
leaves are among the pleasures of the islands. 

Geranium dissectum^ Linn. Wild Crane's bill. 
Quite naturalized on David's Island, originally British. 

G, pusillumj Linn. 
A smaller wild geranium. Also British. 

Impatiens baUaminaj Jjinn. Balsams; Snapweed. 
An annual, cultivated in gardens, originally fit>m the East Indies. 

XXIX.— EUTAOB^. 

QuoHsia amara^ Linn. -Quassia. 

Introduced at Mount Langton from the West Indies in 1874, and 
grew well, but had not flowered in 1877. 
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The name immortalizes Quassi^ a negro slave of Surinam, who made 
known the medicinal properties of one of the species. 

Ailanthus glanduhsa^ Desf. 

Originally from China. Introduced by Governor Elliott. The finest 
trees are at the public buildings, Hamilton. 

Xanthoxylum Clava-HerculiSj Idnn. 

A single tree of about 10 inches diameter on a hill east of Paynter's 
vale. Easily known by the large pellucid points in the leaflets and 
their strongly aromatic taste. Although this tree was the object of 
numberless visits at all seasons, the writer could never find fruit or 
flower; nevertheless there are a few seedlings to be found among the 
Sage and Sponia bushes around. 

According to one tradition this tree, now 30 J inches in girth, was planted 
about a century ago by a Mr. Paynter, and has not increased in size 
within memory; it does not. however look an old tree. The writer in- 
clines to believe that it^is a last survivor of the native '* yellow wood" 
frequently mentioned in the first accounts of the island.* Every en- 
deavor to transplant young plants failed, owing to the impossibility of 
extricating their long tap root unbroken from the crevices of the rock«. 

Citrus Limonuniy Eisso. 

The common wild lemon, berry ovoid, tubercled or rugulose; very- 
acid; leaf-stalks with scarcely any trace of a winged margin. (C. spin- 
osissima^ Eein.) 

Var. called Pumpnosed lemon. 

Var. with smooth skin of small size, IJ to IJ inches in dikmeter and 
uenrly globular. C. limetta^ Bisso. 

Var. with smooth skin, of larger size, ovoid, called the Lisbon lemon. 

* " The timber of the country consisteth of three sorts ; the one is the cedar ; very fine 
timber to worke upon, of color redde, and verie sweete ; the other sorts wee have no name 
for, for there is none in the company hath seen the like in other countries before wee 
came : some did thinke it to be lignum vitas but it is not soe, it is a verie fine wood, of 
colour yellow, and it bears a leaf like unto a walnut tree, and the rine or barko is 
is much like a walnut tree, and the barke if one taste of it will bite one's tongue as if it 
were Ginney Pepper. That wood also is very sweet." 

This description applies closely to Xanthoxylum. Professor Oliver, writing from 
Kew in October, 1872, having only leaves before him, remarked: "The leaves, 
strongly translucently dotted, without flowers, must belong to a species of Xanih4)xy- 
Zum, and agree fairly with a flowerless Dominica specimen, which has been queried as 
X aromaticum but the species must remain doubtful until we have flower and fruit, 
which we shall be particularly obliged for." The visitor, therefore, who shall be so 
fortunate as to find the tree in flower, will help to solve a problem of unusual botan- 
ical interest. 
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Citrus Bigaradia^ Loist. Bitter orange. 

Berry large, orange-colored, smooth, bitter, and add; a beantiM 
fruit in api>earance ; the flower is also very large and highly perfiimed; 
leaves large, dark, and glossy. A handsome tree. 

Oitrus vulgariSj Bisso. Seville orange. 

Oitrus Aurantiumy Linn. Sweet orange. 

Occasionally weighs over 1 ponnd, and is of excellent flavor. The 
best were in 1876 grown at Spanish Point. 

Citrus fiobiliSj Lonr. Mandarine orange. 

Mandarine oranges of large size, and the finest quality, were pro- 
duced by one tree at Mount Langton, but the fruit is not much met 
with. 

Oitrus nobiliSj Lour. tar. minor. Tangerine oranges. 
Also rare in the Islands. ' 

Citrus decumanus, Linn. Shaddock. 
Grown at Somerville and elsewhere. 

Citrus racemosus^ Bis et Poit. Grape fruit. 

So called from being produced in bunches. The trees may be dis- 
tinguished by the very large, heart-shaped wings on the leaf-stalks. 

Citrus huxifoUaj Poir. (0. Paradisiy Macf.) Forbidden fruit 
A variety, of the Shaddock, and rarely met with. 

Citrus Medicay Linn. Citron. 
Barely itiet with. 

OVycosmis pentaphylla var. citrifoliaj Lindl. 

Id some gardens. 

Oranges, formerly very abundant in Bermuda, and of excellent qual- 
ity, have of late years comparatively died out. The quantity grown is 
nothing like equal to the local demand, and such extravagant prices as 
3 shillings or even 4 shillings a dozen are sometimes asked for fine ones. 
This unfortunate result is due to a disease to which the trees are sub- 
ject, to general horticultural neglect, and to the preoccupation of the 
good soil by more remunerative crops. The trees suflFer extremely from a 
white coccus, with knobs or prominences on the exterior shell, which 
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sometimes covers the entire surface of the shoots and large portions of 
tilie leaves. The writer often had them brushed off small trees; and the 
twigs and leaves well syringed, to their ^eat advantage, but a few 
weeks brought them back, and no systematic attempt is made to keep 
down this plague, which is equally injurious to several other trees; for 
example, the Eugenia, the Avocada Pear — even the Oycas and the 
Yucca. The creature, in fact, seems capable of deriving nourishment 
from the leaves or tender bark of nearly every description of plant. 
The insect form is entirely obliterated in the old females, which become 
mere shells full of eggs. The writer once found a negro engaged in 
laying bajre the roots of some orange trees on Trunk Island, and learned 
that his object was to apply in some way whale oil to them. In general, 
however, the trees are suffered to run wild, little care is taken to prune 
them, or to cut out dead wood, or to free branches which intersect, ex- 
coriate, and choke each other, and few young trees are planted. On 
all these accounts Bermuda can never rival Florida, where the orange 
is now grown on the largest scale of fartning, with all the resources 
of horticultural skill ; but the fruit might be much more abundant than 
it is for the benefit of the inhabitants. 

The Bermuda Company sent out orange, lemon, and citron seeds 
in 1616.* In 1621 the governor was able to refresh a shipwrecked 
party with the fruit,t and from 1634 we find examples of rents paid in 
oranges and lemons.) Sir W. Eeid, among his many beneficial meas- 
ures, procilred great quantities of young plants for distribution from 
Madeira about 1846, and bore strong testimony to the excellent quality 
of the fruit of the island growth. 

TriphaMa trifoliata^ DC. 
To be found as a low creeping bush in some gardens. Introduced. 

Murraya exotica^ Linn. Martinique Laurel. 

A very ornamental shrub, not uncommon in gardens. Introduced 
from West Indies. 

Cooikia pwnetataj Betz. Wampee. 
In a few gardens. Introduced by Governor Elliot. 

XXXI.— MeliaoEwS:. 

Melia Azedarach^ Linn. Pride of India; in the United States, Pride of 
China. 
A shorWived tree, worthless as timber, but valuable for shade and 

*L, p. 117. tl.,p. 168. II., p. 405. 
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for the beauty of its flowers. Introduced from Charleston, South Car- 
olina, about 1782. The Melia loses its leaves for a few weeks in winter. 
Flower begins to appear in February. It has astonishing powers of 
vitality in transplantation, and is popularly supposed to afford a cooler 
shade than any other tree. Originally from Asia Minor. 

Sicletenia mahdgoniy Linn. Mahogany. 

There is one conspicuous and well-known tree at the Flatts ; but a 
few young trees are met with. Introduced from the West Indies. 

Ohlaroxylon Swieteniay Linn. Satinwood. 
Some young trees introduced from the West Indies at Mount Langton. 

XXXIL— iLIOINE-ffi. 

Hex Cassinej Walt. Holly; Box; South Sea Tea. 

This plant is now pretty common, especially near the Flatts, and in 
Smith and Hamilton Parishes, where it was introduced from Virginia 
by a Mr. Peniston in the last century. The bright red berries are much 
sought after for Christmas decorations. (J. vomitoriay Ait.) 

T. aquifoUum Marsh. English Holly. 

Was to be found in the garden of Mr. Ayland, St. George's, apparently 
flourishing. Bex is a word of disputed etymology. 

XXXIIL— Celastbace^. 

ElcDodendron xylocarpum^ DC. Olive wood Bark {U, orientate in Lane's 
list.) 
A very interesting native tree, repeatedly alluded to in old laws, 
where, however, it is confused with Conocarpus^ q. v. The astringent 
properties of the bark marked it out for the purposes of the tanner, 
and it was necessary as early as 1650 to restrain persons from unlaw- 
fully cutting it. It is now fouud only in the Walsingham tract, and 
but little of it left there. Flowers in March and April, l^ame from 
tfZof a, an olive, dendron^ a tree, Gr. ; to which, however it has very little 
resemblance. 

Myginda Rhacama^ Sw. 

A native shrub, bearing a small eatable berry, found only in South- 
ampton Parish, of West Indian origin, but found also in Florida. The 
fruit is ripe in Jauuary ; probably, therefore, flowers in the autumn. 
Name from Mygind, a botanist. 

Euonymus Japoniea^ Linn. 
A shrub found in gardens pretty commonly. 
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XXXIV.— EHAMNEiB. 
Colvbrina Asiatica^ Brongn. 
Found growing on. St. David's Island by Dr. Greenwood, B. A. 

Phylica odorata^ Cass. 

Identified in 1873; no note of its place of growth. 

XXXV.—Ampelide^. 
Vitis viniferaj Linn. Grape-vine. 

" Vynes and vyne cuttinges^ were furnished to the first settlers in 
Bermuda in 1616. Probably white grapes from Spain; at least such are 
the oldest vines extant, and from the general resemblance which the 
climate of Bermuda bears to that of Madeira, which is especially close 
from November to May, the founders of the colony doubtless anticipated 
a similar success in their cultivation; in this, as in so many other ex- 
pectations, they were disappointed. Very fine grapes hskve been grown 
in Bermuda, but not in great abundance, and the climate is too near 
that of the West Indies, where the vine does not succeed, to be con- 
sidered favorable to it. The soil is also generally to6 poor. 

The vine loses its leaves in November, and begins to recover them 
in February. The interval of rest has not been observed with much 
accuracy, but does not appear to exceed 120 days. It is given by 
DeCandolle as 157 days at Medeira.* 

The writer imported and distributed a great number of the best English 
hothouse varieties, especially Black Hamburgs and Muscats of various 
denominations, and they bore in Mount Langton Garden, when only 
3 years old, fr*uit which as to flavor left nothing to be wished; the best 
bearing vme, however, was one transplanted out of an old garden where 
it grew ill a marsh. It was layered in marshy ground, where the water 
habitually stood, in a ditch close alongside the trellis, at 6 to 12 inches 
only below the level of the soil, having a mean temperature of about 
210 0. (70O Fahr.). Under these singular circumstances it produced 
very fine and highly-flavored fruit, akin to Black Hambro', but redder 
ill color. The bunches, however, rarely reached 1 pound, but single 
berries wore often an inch in diameter. 

These vines were skillfully pruned, the bunches thinned, and the 
berries also thinned, by an English gardener. In general, vines in Ber- 
muda are left entirely to nature. It is customary to let them run over 
a horizontal trellis for shade, but they are scarcely ever touched with 



*G^ographie Botanique, 1855, I., p. 47. 
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the knife, and never manured — a neglect which fally accounts for the 
poor quality of the fruit. 

An interesting example of the diffusion of plants was afforded by the 
foundering of the ship Minnie Breslauer, on January 6, 1873, on the 
south shore. She had a cargo of white Lisbon grapes, many of which 
were washed on shore and germinated at high- water mark. Numbers 
of plants were, from curiosity, taken up and transplanted, some of which 
bore fruit in 1876. 

The vine flowers in February; bears in July. 

The following comparison of the approximate mean temperature of 
the vine-growing region of Madeira (below 2,000 feet) with that of Ber- 
muda (below 200 feet) makes the essential difference of the two cUmates 
very apparent. 



Month. 



jADoary.. 
Febraary . 
March — 

April 

May 

June 



Madeira. 



6L9t 

«2.7t 

M.Ot 

5«. 8* to fl7.lt 
66. 7* to 68. 4t 
60. 2* to 6a 2t 



Bermnda. 



63. 8t 
63. Ot 
63.3: 
66. 6t 
70. 4t 
76. OJ 



Month. 



Jnly 

AuffUBt — 

Sejnember . 

October 

November . 
December.. 



Madeira. 



64. 4* to 70. If 
65. 6* to 7L Of 
66. 8* to 70. Of 
68.0*to68.7t 
50.5'to65.0t 
62. 6t 



Bermada. 



* DeOandoIle, 66ogr. botaniqne, I, p. 387. These ii^e the approximate temperatures at the upper 
limit of 676"', or 2,000 feet. 

t Temperatures toward the sea-level or at the lower limit, from Dr. M. 0. Grabham, on the Climate 
and Resomoes of Madeira, 1870. 

X By interiK>lation. 

Ampelopsis quinqiiefolia^ Michx. Virginian creeper; Sarsaparilla. 
This plant is to be found wild aboat the caves of Walsingham. 

Ampelopsis tridentata^ Thun. 

Introduced in 1876 and doing well at Mount Langton. 

Cissus discolor^ Blum. 

This beautiful creeper flourishes with great luxuriance at Mount 
Langton, under glass, losing its leaves regularly in the winter. A 
specimen was also found in a garden at Saint George's, unprotected, but 
it barely lived through the winters. 

XXXVI.— SAPINDAC5EJE. 

CardioHpermum Halieacahum^ Linn. Small shot. 

This pretty little creeper is common in the Walsingham tract, and 
rarely met with elsewhere; native. Common to Africa and America. 

Cupanla fulvaj Mart. 

A single tree is to be found at Spanish Point, where it flowers very 
freely in July ; native of the West Indies. Introduced. 
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BHghia sapida^ Keen. 

A tree of the West lodies; originally from West Africa. In the gar- 
den at Par-la- ville; flowers in July. Fruit ripe in November. 

Sapindus Saponariay Linn. Soapberry. 
In a few gardens; flowers in November. 

S. longifoliusj Vahl. 
At Mount Langton ; a small tree which had not flowered down to 1876. 

Dodoncea viscosa, Linn. Broom ^ Dogwood. 

Pretty generally diffiised; abundant at the east end of Harrington 
Sound; may be known by its highly colored, winged seed-vessels; 
flowers in March. Identified by Grisebach and Dr. Eein as 2>. angusti' 
foKay Lam. Possibly both specimens are found; named after Dodocus, 
a botanist 

Nephelium Litchiy Lour; Lee-chee or Litchi. 

Introduced by Governor Elliott about 1853. 

A tree at Mount Langton bore abundantly in 1871; flowers about 
February. Fruit in August. {Dimocarpua Litehi^ Lour.) 

Koelreuteria paniculata. 

A native of China. Introduced. The locality in which it was found 
has not been not^d. 

Fama, sp. 

A tree in the grounds of Mrs. Swing, Hamilton, digitate leaves, which 
bas never flowered; appears to be Pavia humiUs of the Horse-chestnut 
family. 

XXXVII. — ^TEBEBHTTHAOEiB. 

Bhtut Toancodendranj Linn. Poison ivy. 

Native, and among the plants mentioned by the earliest travelers 
(1623). Common in good soil, and viewed with much dread by the 
iuhabitants. Different constitutions are susceptible in very different 
degrees to the poisonous emanations of this plant; many persons can 
handle it and smell the flowers, which are very fragrant, with impunity; 
others have painful blisters produced on the face and hands by going 
near it, and, as is sometimes asserted, without being conscious of its 
presence. 

Bhu8 exdsaj Thunb. 

Introduced from Cambridge, Mass., 1875. 
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Rhus jnglmdifolia^ Willd. Walnut-leaved Bhas. 

A native of Nepal. Introduced at Mount Langton from the West 
Indies^ 1875, and well established. 

Sckimis moll€j Linn. Spanish pepper. 

A native of Peru; raised from seed received from Gibraltar, and well 
established. 

Mangi/era Indica^ Linn. Mango. 

The mango is a fruit in Bermuda. A tree at Mount Langton bears 
abundantly. Introduced by Governor Elliot. Flowers February to 
April ; fruit, August and September. 

XXXVIIL— liEaUMINOSJB. 

Ulex JEuropcBUSy Linn. Gorse or furze. 

Raised in quantity from seed, about 1874, at Mount Langton, where 
it established itself and flowered freely for a year or two, but did not 
make continuous healthy growth. The climate is probably too hot for 
it so near the sea level. Its first introduction is due to Mr. J. M. 
Jones. 

Medicago hipulinaj Linn. Black Medick clover. 

A common weed in pastures everywhere. Cattle only eat it when 
they are forced by hunger. It is mentioned by Michaux in 1808. 

M. maculataj Willd. 

M. muricataj All. With. 

A common running weed, which covers large circular patches of 
ground, recognized by its prickly, coiled seed-vessels. 

Jf. denticulatay Willd. 

Indigofera tinctoriaj Linn. Indigo. 

Introduced for commercial purposes early in the seventeenth century, 
and now naturalized. It is mentioned as indico in 1623. There is no 
evidence that it was ever cultivated to profit. 

Spartiumjunceum, Spanish Broom. 

. Baised from seed at Mount Langton, and flowered, but never estab- 
lished itself. 

Aschynomene, sp. 

A species not determined ; is to be found at Paynter^s Vale, It re- 
sembles a small mimosa. 
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DcsmocUuM virgatimtj Desv. {Hedysarum virgatum^ Hamilt.) An herba- 
ceous plant ; to be foand along the South Shore road in Devonshire 
Parish. 

D. gyranSj Linn. 
Was grown at Mount Langton. 

Arachis hypogcea^ Linn. Peanut or Barthnut. 
Cultivated in a few gardens. Introduced from America. 

Cajanus Indicus, Spreng. Pigeon pea. 

Not uncommon, and occasionally eaten by the colored natives. !bi- 
troduced from the West Indies. 

Cytisus Lahurnumj Linn. Laburnum. 
Plants were raised from seed in 1872, but did not thrive. 

Melilotus officinalis y Willd. Melilot. 

Very common in cultivated grounds ; of little value. Cows will eat 
it, but the patches are left untouched if there is other food. 

Melilotus alba^ Lam. 
M. parviflora, Desf. 

TrifoUum pratense, Linn. Eed clover. 

One of a great variety of fodder plants; tried extensively on low 
ground at Mount Langton, 1875-'76, where it answered better than a»y 
other, and might be cultivated to advantage in parts of Pembroke 
marsh. 

T. repem. Linn. White clover. 
Similarly tried ; did not appear to answer so well as red clover. 

Rohinia Psevdacacia^ Linn. Common acacia; locust. 

Introduced from the United States; there are well grown trees at the 
public buildings, Hamilton. {R. duhia^ Fonc.) 

Hedysarum Onohrychis. Saintfoin. 

Said to be occasionally grown; but the writer never met with it. 
From Malta. 

Wistaria frutescensy Poir, Wistaria. 

A native of the Southern United States. Introduced at Mount Lang- 
ton, 1874, where it flowered in April, 1877, but the plants did not make 
healthy growth ; the soil was, perhaps, too light and calcareous. 
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Hardenbergia digitata^ Lindl. 

Kaised from West Australian seed and established at Mount Lang- 
ton; it flowers in April and May. 

« 

Vicia saUvay Linn. Vitch or tare. 
A weed in pastures. 

Lathyrus odoratusj Linn. Sweet pea. 
Cultivated in gardens. 

Fisum sativum, Linn. Common pea. 

Cultivated in gardens, but to no great extent. An American variety 
called the Bird-eye pea, sown in June and July, is grown generally for 
fodder. 

Flmseolus vulgaris^ Linn. Kidney bean; French bean. 

One of the most valuable products of the vegetable garden, and much 
grown. 

Phdseolus sp. 
A species not identified. 

Ceratonia tiliqua^ Linn. Locust. 

This tree is not uncommon, but, no attention having been paid to the 
subject, nearly all the individuals appear to be male trees, especially in 
and about Hamilton; the fruit is consequently uncommon. Female trees 
may be found in Hamilton parish; flowers in June. Probably intro- 
duced in the present century. 

CUtoria Tematea, Linn. Blue pea. 

Introduced at Mount Langton from the West Lidies, 1873, but a na- 
tive of India; single and double flowering, and naturalized, seeding 
abundantly. 

C, Brasilianaj Arrab. Purple flowering pea. 
Introduced at the same time; both plants are naturalized. 

Centrosema VirginianuMy Benth. Spurred Butterfly pea. 
In Dr. Eein's list. 

Vigna luteolaj Benth. 

Introduced from the West Indies, at Mount Langton, and naturalized ; 
seeding abundantly. 

Bull. Nat. Mus. No. 25 5 
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Dolichos Lablaby Linn. 

A beautiful variety with purple veins is to be found in some gardens 
at Saint George's ; x>^rhaps 2>. purpureus. 

Another at Mount Laijgton. 

Canavalia ohtvMfolia^ DO. Bay bean. 

]^ative, and to be found mixed with Ipomea pes caprce along the south 
shore; flowers in December. It is mentioned as early as 1623. 

Psoralea glandulosaj Linn. 
Sent from Cambridge in 1874. Doing well in 1877. 

BaUamocarpon brevi/olium, Chois. 

A packet of seeds of this valuable plant was received from Kew in 
April, 1876. They germinated, but the young plants were all in succes- 
sion attacked by some insect and none of them survived. 

Adenocarptts telonensis, DC. 
Introduced from Cambridge, Mass., 1874, and living 1877. 

Argyrolobium androscemifolium. 
The same remark. 

Anthyllis Barba-JotfiSy Linn. 
The same remark. 

Tamarindtts Indica^ Linn. Tamarind. 

To judge from the size of the oldest trees, the Tamarind must have 
been introduced a century ago. One of the hnest trees in the Islands is 
a Tamarind at Point Shares, which is 9 feet 6 inches in girth. One at 
Brightwood is said to be 14 feet in girth. No use is made of the fruit. 
This is but one of many examples of the neglect of minor industries by 
the natives of Bermuda. Preserves are imported, notwithstanding the 
abundance of native fruits suitable for making them. 

Seeds of the great leguminous climber of the West Indies, Entada 
scandenSj Benth., are often washed ashore in Bermuda, but the plant is 
not known to have ever grown. 

Ccesalpinia pulcherrimay Sw. Barbadoes' Pride. 

Barbadoes flower-fence, at the rectory, Southampton Parish, and 
elsewhere; naturalized in the West Indies; originally from the East 
Indies. (Poinciana pulcherrima^ Linn.) Flowers in August. 
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# 

Poinckma regia^ Boj. Poinciana. 

There are many trees about Hamilton. Two or three that were raised 
from the seed of 1870, in Mount Langton^first flowered in 1878, The leaf- 
lets are smaller and much more numerous than in the preceding species. 
Originally from Madagascar. 

Ccesalpinia elata^ Sw. 

Was raised from seed brought from Turk's Island, in 1872, by Mr. 
Wingood, and flowered the third yearj flowered in June. Originally 
from India. 

Ccesalpinia Oilliesiij Wall. 

Introduced from Cambridge, Mass., in 1874. Had not flowered in 
1877. Originally from South America. 

Colutea arborescensj Linn. Bladder senna. 
Baised from seed sent from Kew, 1872, and flowered in Hamilton. 

Eryihrina velutina, Willd. Locust. 

Several old and very large trees exist; the largest, now fallen, is at 
Mr. B. Tyne's, Devonshire Parish; the largest sound tree at Mr. Somers 
Tucker's, Smith's Parish. It is 12 feet round 6 feet from the ground, 
the huge roots allowing no nearer measurement. This tree does not in 
the least agree with the early description of the "yellow wood." 
But the wood has a strong tinge of yellow, and is employed on that 
account for inlaying. There is reason to think that it was formerly 
known to the inhabitants, as it is still to the soldiers, as the "yellow 
wood;" for in a map of Ireland Island, in the British Museum, dated 
1604, a "yellow tree" is inserted as a landmark near the present site 
of the captain superintendent's house (K side of his cove). The origi- 
nal or true yellow wood, however, is never mentioned by Norwood or 
late writers, as it probably would have been if known to them; and I 
infer that the yellow tree of 1694 was a "locust" The flowers are 
orange red, and appear in April. (Add. MSS. 5,415, 0. 14.) 

Eryihrina^ sp. 

A large specimen at Mount Langton, passing as Erythrina indica^ 
Lam. The seeds are, however, scarlet, whereas those of E. indica are 
black. It differs but little from the last, but the flowers are dark scar- 
let, the leaflets further asunder and more acute, petioles longer. It 
flowers from February to April, the first flowers preceding the leaves, 
which are very umbrageous. 
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Erythrina speciosaj Andr. Sword plant. 

The Bds immortelle of the French West Indies^ called by Dr. Bein 
Catalpa corallodendran^ L. Seeds scarlet. The most common species 
in Bermuda. The wood is yellow, and it might be supposed to have 
been the "yellow wood'' of 1694 but for the fact that it was first intro- 
duced by a gentleman still living, Mr. E. E. Barrell, about fifty years 
ago. 

Erythrina cristcegaUiy Linn. 

Only one specimen known, which is in a garden, formerly Mr. Ken- 
nedy's, Hamilton. 

Erythrina caffra^ Thunb. 

Caffrahrom was raised from Cape seed, but had not flowered in 1877. 

E. CoraModendran and E. herhacea were imported, but had not flow- 
ered in 1876. 

Sophora tomentosa^ Linn. 

Native, and to be found sparingly along the southern shore and on 
Smith's Island; common in the tropics. The name is firom the Arabic. 

8. ChinenaiSy Todd. » 

Some plants received from the botanical gardens, Cambridge, Mass., 
did not thrive. 

Myrospermum pemiferumy D. 0. 

Introduced by Governor Eeid, about 1846. A fine flowering tree at 
Mount Langton; others elsewhere. 

Ouilandina BonducelUij Linn. Kicker tree. 

Native, but found only once in the Walsingham tract, in April, 1874, 
when it was in flower. 

Pithecolohium Saman^ Benth. 

Plants received from Barbadoes grew at Mount Langton. ( Calliandra 
Samany Gr.) 

Cassia FistuUiy Linn. 

A fine tree on War Department property, above naval wells; intro- 
duced from the West Indies. 

C bacillariSy Linn. 
At Mount Langton; easily recognized by having only 4 leaflets. 

C bicapsularis^IAam Christmas bush. 
A climbing variety common in fences. 
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<7. gXauca, Lam, West Indian Ash. 
At Somerville and Par-la-ville. 

C. Ugustrina^ Linn. 

Common in gardens ; distingnishable by the very pointed leading leaf- 
lets, like Privet^ whence the name. 

C oceidentaliay Linn. 
An annual weed in some gardens, especially at St. Georges. 

C corymbosa^ Lam. 

Introduced at Mount Langton from the United States, and flowered, 
bat , being in a poor soil, is not likely to survive long. 

The only species of Cassia quite naturalized is of a climbing habit, 
locally called the Christmas bush, having but 6 fertile stamens; here 
queried as 0. bicapsularis^ Linn. 

Broumea gra/ndicepSy Jacq. 

Introduced from the West Indies at Mount Langton, 1876, and left 
thriving in 1877, but had not flowered. 

Casparea parrectaj Kth. Fapoleon's plume; often called Bauhinia. 

To be found in gardens; a quick, growing, very ornamental shrub; 
flowers in May or June. 

Bauhinia pa/rviflortty Vahl. 

A tree at the Model Farm, Smith's Parish; flowers in June. 

Bauhinia Vahliiy Wight. 

A beautiful white flowering variety, introduced from the Botanical 
Gardens, Trinidad, 1874; flowers freely at Mount Langton in June, and 
ripened seed. 

Desmanthus virgattis, Willd. {Desmodium virgatum^ Desv.) 

Native ; a shrubby plaut to be found along the South road sides, in 
Devonshire Parish. 

Mimosa pudicaj Linn. Sensitive plant. 

Eaised from seed, and naturalized at Mount Langton. 

> 

LeuccBna glauca^ Benth. Wild mimosa. 

This pest is by no means so generally distributed in Bermuda as its 
extraordinary prolific qualities would have secured if its introduction 
had been at any remote date. It is given without remark by Br. Eein, 
and is probably of recent introduction ; but as the inhabitants cannot 
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be aroused to any adequate sense of the duty of extirpating it, there 
cannot be a doubt of the serious nuisance it must soon become. It is a 
plant which is capable of deriving nourishment from the poorest soil, 
and sends its long-tap root to a distance of many feet. It flowers and 
ripens seed nearly all the year around. Every seed seems to germinate. 
The writer has pulled out 300 seedlings from a space of one square 
yard. The ground at length becomes so full of them as to destroy all 
other vegetation. 

Acada nuicracantha^ Humb. Bonpl. 

Self-sprung from some West Indian soil at Mount Langton in 1874. It 
was suitably transplanted, and became a flourishing young tree, easily 
recognized by its fine foliage and very minute leaflets. 

A. Arabicay Willd. Gum Arabic; Yellow mimosa 
A yellow flowering acacia, not uncommonn in gardens. 

A. cygnorumj Meissn. 

Was raised from seed received from West Australia, and flowered 
for a year or two at Mount Langton, but proved unable to stand the 
high winds. 

A. Lehheky Willd. Black ebony 

Very fine trees are to be seen at Peniston's, Smith's Parish, the 
largest 66 inches round, but it is not uncommon elsewhere. Flowers in 
July. It loses its leaves in winter. Originally from the east; probably 
introduced from the West Indies in the last century. {AUnzzia Lebbeky 
Benth.) 

Ivga rera^ Willd. ^ 

Tik^r ! Mount Laigton. lro?>i ihe West Indies. The plant languished 
Oi V reo or four years, but nf^f^r made healthy growth. 

• xy.vIX.— EosACE-as. 

Chri^oho^^'i^iH pt'Vororfu.s. ^[o;;. -Pork-fat apple. 

Ill *.r o. T;ei d ? a. /{ l\l\\ fJ. rilmingham's gardens. Flowers in July. 
:\ ;• s n \inT\^^ ir:iir rUc v<:o m a plum, the taste of which is very well 
;; sfri-K»d ]jv i*^^ ^vr*" i jt W. t. Indian name. 

Thii=t ^^^alifoniiaT ^b; ib v rw i oHt from Cambridge, Mass., in 1874, and 
Avnfi (lo»Ti|v p^^otu w-li IT! 1.S77. j 
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Prunus domestical Linn. Plum. 

Trees from Baltimore (Washington and Wilson's purple) were planted 
at Mount Langton in 1872, but did not bear fruit. 

P. Armenidcay Linn. Apricot. 

The same result followed with apricots, and both are appdl^ntly un- 
suited to the climate of Bermuda, but specimens of the latter have been 
produced by Ho£i. E. Harvey, in Paget Parish. 

P. ocddentalifij Sw. West Indian plum. 

P. sphcerocarpay Sw. 

Specimens from Trinidad planted at Mount Langton in 1872 came to 
nothing. 

Amygdalus Persicay Linn. Peach. 

Fonnerly a very abundant fruit, but of late introduction ; the trees are 
still numerous, but have been for about 20 years so infested by the 
American fly that the fruit may be considered extinct; a specimen not 
spoiled by the disease is nearlj^ unknown. ' 

The first peach trees that bore in Bermuda are said to have been 
raised in St. David's Island by a retired officer. Lieutenant Lang, 
from Madeira seeds. There had been American trees raised previously, 
but they bore no fruit — o, result which followed the importation of a 
number of trees from Baltimore by the writer. 

A. nectarina. Kectarine. 
The same remark as to the apricot above. 

A . communiSy Linn. Sweet almond. 
The same remark again. 

A. amaraj Hort. Bitter almond. 

The same. 

These trees were, however, unfortunately planted in bad soil at Mount 
Langton. 

Fragaria Virginianay Duchesne. Strawberry. 

Wild strawberries have been found in Paget Parish, probably escaped 
from gardens. The fruit is but little grown, and generally from plants 
procured from Newfoundland, which begin to bear about Few Year's 
day; at Mount Langton once as early as the end of November (1872), 
and as late as June (1874). The plants require renewal every second 
year. A much larger variety has been successfully raised at Clarence 
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Hill, from New York plants. There is nothing to prevent the fruit be- 
ing abandant. 

JRuhus idcBtiSy Linn. Baspberrj. 

It is clearly established that Bermuda is beyond the southern limit 
of this native American plant. It was perseveringly tried by Governor 
Lefroy and Hon. Eugenius Harvey, 1872-76, and fruit actually produced 
by the latter, but the plants could not be kept alive. 

SpircBa prun\foliay Sieb. 

8. salid/oliaj Linn. 
Both species are to be found in gardens. 

6eum radiatumlj Michx. 
A common yellow-flowering weed in fields. 

Eosa Carolina^ Linn. 
Tried with the like result. 

R, lamgata% Michx. Wild rose. 
Naturalized in Pembroke marsh and in the Walsingham tract. 

B. lutetty Brot., var. PunioecB. Austrian briar. 
Introduced from Cambridge, Mass, 1874, and very healthy 1877. 

B. rubiginosaj Linn. Sweet briar. 
Is found in gardens. 

B. spinosissima^ Linn. 

12. DamiMcinaj Linn. 

The varieties cultivated in gardens are numerous, and embrace most 
of the common favorites ; the flower is abundant, but from want of hor- 
ticultural skill is rarely seen in high perfection. Many of the best spe- 
cies were from England and America introduced at Mount Langtou, 
1872-76. The moss rose (B. centi/oliay Linn.) does not succeed in Ber- 
muda. White roses are in great profusion; as many as 2,000 blooms 
have been used in the Easter decoration of Trinity Church alone. 

Cratcegus pyracanthaj Pers. Hawthorn. 

At Camden and Mount Langton; but of a great number of species 
tried to be raised from seed in 1872, none succeeded in establishing 
themselves. 

Pyrm Malus, Linn. Apple. 
A few apples are grown in Bermuda, of an indiflferent quality, and rather 
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as a cariosity than for use. A tree in Mr. Jackson's garden, Hamilton, is 
the most regular bearer; flowers February and March. A number of 
trees were planted at Mount Langton in 1872 and flowered, but never 
produced fruit. 

Pyrus communis. Pear. 

Pears have been produced, especially by Hon. Eugenius Harvey, 1876, 
but the tree does not succeed. Of 18 trees from Baltimore, planted at 
Mount Langton, 1872-^76, not one bore fruit or made healthy growth. 
They were of 7 varieties. 

Cydonia vulgariSy Pers. Quince. 

Tolerably common, in moist ground, and bears pretty well. The tree 
degenerates to a straggling bush, and flowers irregularly in April and 
May. 

Eriobotrya Japonica^ Lindl. Photinia. Japan medlar. 

Introduced from Malta by Sir W. Eeid, about 1850, and now very 
common. It flowers about September; the fruit is ripe in January, and 
in good soil and sheltered situations is excellent. 

XL. — Saxifbage^ 

Hydrangea hortemiSy Sm. 

The Hydrangea is almost unknown in Bermuda, although so common 
in Madeira. Imported plants rarely flower well, and soon die oflf, prob- 
ably for want of moisture at the roots. 



XLL— PHILADELPHE-aa. 



Deutzia scdbra^ Thunb. 
Grown in gardens. 

XLTL — GBASStJLAOEJB. 

Bryophyllum calycinum^ Salisb. Lip plant. 

One of the commonest weeds. First introduced into Bermuda as a 
curiosity by a Captain Stowe, in 1813, but now naturalized everywhere. 
From hryo^ I grow; phyllonj a leaf; Gr. 

Ucheveria gihUfiora^ DC, var. metallica. 

Introduced at Mount Langton, 1872, from Kew, and becoming com- 
mon. 

Kdlanchoe^ sp. 
The same note. 
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Sedum O/cre^ Linn. Stone crop. 

Introduced at Moant Langton; this class of garden plants is, how- 
ever, scarcely known in Bermuda. 

XLTII.— Ehizophobejs. 

Rhizophora Mangle^ Linn. Mangrove. 

Abundant in salt marshes everywhere; flowers in February. From 
rhizofiy a root; ferOj I bear; Gr. 

XLIV.— COMBBETAOKffi. 

Terminalia Catappaj Linn. Bemerara almond. 

Some fine trees at Mount Langton; flowers in June; named fix>m the 
terminal leaves. 

Laguncularia racemosay 6»rt. 

Kative along the shore {Conocarpus racemosusj Linn.). Common to 
Southern United States and West Indies. 

Conocarpus erectuSj Linn. Sea mulberry; often called bark; button-tree; 
or alder. 
Fative, and universal along the shores in suitable places. Common 
to the Southern United States and to the West Indies; flowers in July. 
From JcanoSj a cone; harposy a fruit; Or. 

XLV.— Mybtaoeje. 

Jambosa vulgaris^ DC. {Eugenia Jambos^ Linn.) Eose apple. 

To be found in a few gardens only. Flowers about March. Fruit 
ripe in June. 

tJugenia a xillaris^ Poir., ib. loc. Stopper. 

Kative. Common in the Walsingham tract, and occasionally met 
with elsewhere, e, </., at Point Shares. It flowers in September. This 
plant is peculiarly infested by the white coccus, and rarely has a healthy 
appearance. It is hard to find flower or berries. 

E. unifloraj Linn., ib. loc. {E. Micheliij Lam.) Surinam cherry. 

Naturalized, and common in gardens; both flower and fruit may be 
found in nearly every month of the year, but flowers chiefly February 
to May. In good soil the trees bear a very agreeable fruit, but it varies 
much in quality. Trees newly introduced from Trinidad, of a thorny 
variety, were much superior to those of local origin. 
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K MalaccensiSj Linn., id. {lambosa MalaccensiSy DO.) 
At Pax-la-vflle, bore for the first time in 1878. 

Pimenta vulgariSy W. A., id. Pimento; allspice. 
At Long House, Hamilton. 

P. €tcri8, W. A., id. Pimento 5 allspice. 

At Mount Langton, and elsewhere. 

The species are easily distinguished, the former having 4, the latter 
6 lobes to the calyx; flowers in June. 

Fsidium €hiaia/vaj Bad. (P. pomi/erumj P.pyri/orme, Linn.) Guava. 

Probably native, as it springs spontaneously, and is to be met with 
quite wild. It bears capriciously. The fruit is rarely abundant ; flowers 
May, June, on to September. Fruit about December. 

P. Cattleianum, Sabin., loe. Guava-berry ; Governor plum. 
In a garden near Paget church. 

P. cordatumy Sims., loc. Myrtle guava. 
At SomerviUe, in Smith's Parish. 

Punica Oranatunij Linn. Pomegranate. 

Was grown in Bermnnda as early as 1621, and probably found there, 
the introduction of early navigators. It is quite naturalized and often 
used in fences. Double flowering trees of great beauty are common. 
Eucalyptufi globulvsy Sabil., id. Blue gum. 

A number of trees were raised from seed in 1873, and one sx)ecimen 
in Pembroke Miarsh attained a height of 12 feet, but required support 
against the winds, which precluded all hope of their being established. 

JEJ. resiniferaj Smith. Eed gum. 

A specimen of this species resisted the wind, and appears capable of 
thriving. 

jEJ. coridceay A. Cum. 

A specimen of this species made very poor growth, but continued to 
live. 

XLVL— LYTHBABIE-aS. 

Ldgeratrceniia Indica^ Linn. "Queen of the Shrubs.'' Crape myrtle of 

the U. S. 

This very beautiful shrub was introbuced from Garaccas by Capt. J. 
0. Austen, E. N"., and is not uncommon. The largest tree is at Mount 
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Laogton; flowers from May to September. Originally a native of 
China. There is said to be a white LagerstroBmia on the island, but 
the writer never saw it. 

XLVII.— Onagbaeie^. 
(Enothera rosea^ Ait. 
Common on roadsides in Warwick Parish, and near Pembroke charcfa« 

(E. longifloray Jacq., id. 
To be found along the south shores. Both these are West Indian. 

<B. humifmay Nutt. 
Found near Tucker's Town^ a North American specimen. 

(E. sinuata^ Linn. 
Found on the shores near Shelly Bay; also TSovth American. 

€S, biennis^ Linn. 

lanardia repensj BO. 
In marshes. 

Gaura cocdneaj Kutt., Ph. 

Fuclisia cocdneaj Linn. id. Fuchsia. 

This plant is but littie cultivated in Bermuda, and by no means as 
common as might be expected. The finer modern varieties are un- 
known. 

XLVni.— Passiflore^. 

Cariea Papaya^ Linn. Papaw. 

Common, but nr>t cultivated to any great extent, although it grows 
quickl}'^ and in poor soil. The leaves are i)opularly believed to have 
extraordinary curative effects, applied externally in rheumatic cases, 
and al80 to make meat tender. There are at least two varieties, origi- 
nally from South America. 

Passiflora Xaurifolia^ Linn. Water lemon. 

P. maliformiSy Linn. Water lemon. 

P. quadrangulariSy Linn. Grenadilla. Water lemon. 
These are met with in gardens, but the fruit is not abundant. 

P. ciliataf Ait. Wild Passion flower. 

The wild Passion flower, with 3-lobed, subserrate leaves, like P. edulis; 
glands at the top of the stalk ; common about Walsingham and Payntei*s 
Vale; flowers in August. The ftuits are locally called apricots. 
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P. ccernlea f Linn. 

Wild Passion flower, with 5-lobed leaves, not serrated; the glands 
more distant from the leaf 5 appears to flower more rarely. There ia said 
to be another very small wild species, undetermined, 

P. edulisf Linn. 

A white-flowering species at Mount Langton, introduced from Madeira; 
bears an oval and quite uneatable berry of very strong taste, nearly as 
large as an egg. 

P. princeps^ Todd. 

This lovely crimson species flowered with great luxuriance under glass 
at Mount Langton; introduced from England 1874. 

Tdcsonia mollisHma^ H. B., and T. Van Voxemiij Punk, were tried un- 
successfully at Mount Langton. 

XLIX.— CUCUBBITACB-aS. 

Sicyos angulatfiSf Linn. Wild Bryone. 

An American species of chance introduction ; found about the Church 
Cave, Paynter^s Vale. 

Cucumis sativusj Linn. Cucumber. 

0. Melo^ Linn. Melon. 

Cucurhita moschata^ Linn., Musk melon, Citrullvs vulgaris or Oucur- 
bita CitrulluSy Linn., Water meloD, are cultivated in many varieties and 
plentiful in the early autumn months; also Cucurhita PepOj Linn., Pump- 
kin; 0. MelopepOy Linn., Squash; (7. maaoima^ Gourd. 

L.— Begoniace^. 

Begonia fuehsioides J Hook. 
Common in gardens. 

B. kydrocotylifoliaj Grab. 

B. Rexj Pritz. 

B, ulmifoliay Willd. 
Are all to be found in gardens pretty commonly. 

LI.— Cacte^. 

Meloca<itu8 communis^ DC. Turk's cap. 

Common in gardens; probably brought from the Turk's Islands in the 
seventeenth century, when they were much frequented by Bermuda salt- 
rakers. From melOi melon and cactus. 
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Gerem triangularis^ Haw. Night-flowering cereos. 

C grandiflorusy Haw. 
Both common in gardens. From cereus^ a torch. 

Opuntia Tuna^ MilL Prickly pear. * 

Native, being mentioned as early as 1610. To be found everywhere. 
From Opvsy a city in Greece, where it abounded. 

0. tomentosaj Salm. Tall prickly pear. 

One aged^specimen at Meant Langton is about 15 feet high, and 30 
inches round the stem. 

0. vulgaris^ Haw. 

0. PeS'Corviy Le Oonte. 

0. Ficvs Indica^ Mill. 

O. coccinelliferaj Mill. 

Introduced with a view to the cultivation of the cochineal insect, for 
which, however, the climate is too wet. 

The following species were introduced at Mount Langton from the 
Botanical Gardens, Cambridge, Mass., in 1875, and promised to establish 
themselves: Opuntia d^ecta^ Salm.} O.flavicanSjJjemBir'yCkintegrifoliay 
0, langifoliaj 0. megaeanthay Salm.^ 0. tomentosaj Salm. 

Pereskia aculeatay Mill. id. Barbadoes gooseberry. 

Tolerably common in gardens, but not so much so as the agreeable 
acid of the fruit deserves. It bears very abundantly. 

P. Bleo, DC. 
A red-flowering variety, in some gardens ; originally from Meidco. 

LII. — ^FicoiDE-aa. 

Mesembrianthemuniy Idnn. 

Of a large number of species for which the writer was indebted to 
Professor Sargent, of Cambridge, Mass., in 1874, the following were liv- 
ing and thriving in 1877 : 



M, acinaciformumj DC. 
candeiiSy Haw. 
depressumj Haw. 
edulCj Linn. 



M. heteropetaluMj Haw. 
multiflorumj Haw. 
uncatum^ Salm. 
va^finatuniy Lam. 
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The following were living, bat appeared too tender for the climate 

M. canlescena, Mill. 
emarginatuniy Linn. 
murtcatuniy Haw. 



violaceunij B. C. 



M. rhomhoideunij Salm. 
svinncanum^ Haw. 
tennifoliunij Linn. 
uncinatumy linn. 



There is thus good reason to snppose that this ornamental class of 
succalent plants at present hardly known in Bermuda might be easily 
naturalized. 

LIIL— UMBELLlFEBwaS. 

Hydrocotyle umhellata^ Linn. Pennywort. 

In Devonshire marsh ; American and West Indian species. 

E. aHaticay Linn. Thick-leaved x>enny wort. 

S. repanda, Pers. 

The name is trom.hudory water; cotiUj a vessel, Gr., from the cup-shape 
of the leaf. 

Smyrnium oluaatrumj Linn. Alexanders. 
Naturalized at St. George's. From smyrnay mjTrhj Gr. 

Pastinaca sativa, Linn. Parsnip. 

Cultivated since the seventeenth century. 

Daucm CarotUy Linn. Carrot. 
Cultivated. 

Angelica Archangelicay Cham, and Schl. Angelica. 
Cultivated. 

Coriandrum sativum Linn. Coriandum. 

Probably introduced by Portuguese immigrants from Madeira. It is 
quite naturalized in some fields at Point Shares, and became a weed, 
which may be known by its offensive smell. From thoriSy a bug, Gr. 

Anthrisctta vulgaris. Bough chervil j iron weed. 
A common weed. The name is used by Pliny. 

Chcerophyllum sativuvHy Lam. Garden chervil. 
Found in gardens. 

Anethum graveoUnSy Linn. May-weed. 
Naturalized and common, especially on St. George's Island. 

Tarilis nodosay Gsertn. Cancalis. 
A weed, introduced from Europe. 
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PimpineUa laterifoliay Link. Burnet saxiftage. 
A weed. 

Ferula communiSj Linn. (Fceniculum vulgare^ Osertn.) Fennel. 

In gardens^ ^^ sweet fennel"; probably the Fceniculum dulce of botan- 
ists 'y is mentioned among seeds sent oat in 1616. 

F. glauca. 

An ornamental species. Introduced from Cambridge Botanical Oar- 
dens, 1874. 

Apium leptophyllumy F. M. FooPs pwsley. 
Katuralizedy and found commonly in waste places. 

Apium graveolenSy Linn. Celery. 

Cultivated at Mount Langton, and of excellent quality. The tempera 
ture of the soil at 12 inches' depth ranged from 58^ to 70o during the 
season of its growth. 

Petroselinum sativumy Hoffin. Parsley. 

Cultivated, and occasionally exported to New York. {Apium Fetro- 
selinumy Linn.) 

LIV.— Abaliaoejb. 

Hedera helixj Linn. Common ivy. 

Hardly naturalized, and grown with some difficulty, but not uncom* 
mon, and prized for decorative purposes. 

Aralia guilfoylia^ Hort. 
Eeceived Irom Cambridge, Mass., 1874, and living 1877. 

LV. — COBNAGE^. 

Cornus sirictaf Lam. StifT cornel or Dogwood. 

A plant received from the United States appeared to thrive in a 
shrubbery at Mount Langton. 

LVI.— Capbifoliaoeje. 
Caprifolium Italicumy B. S. Honeysuckle, cultivated. 

C. setnpervirensy Michx. Trumpet honeysuckle. 
In gardens, but not luxuriant. 

Lonicera xyhsteumy Linn. Fly honeysuckle. 

Given by J. M. Jones. 
Viburnum TinuSy Linn. Laurestinus. 
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There is au abundance of this plant at Mount Langton, where it was 
probably introduced at no distant date, and it grows in very poor soil, 
but it is scarcely met with elsewhere. There is no tradition as to its 
introduction. It is in flower in nearly every month. 
Sambucm nigra^ Linn. Common elder. 

A few plants are met with on the islands; for example, on a cross 
road in Hamilton Parish. 

Benthamiafragiferaj Lindl. 

At Mount Langton, where it did not appear to flourish, and did not 
flower. Originally from the East Indies. 

LVIL— EUBIAOBJB. 

Gardenia florida^ Linn. Cape jasmine. 

In a few gardens. 
O. Fartunii. 

Introduced at Mount Langton, 1875, and likely to establish itsdfL 

O. nitida^ Hook. 
The same remark. 

Randia amleata^ Linn. Box briar. 

An interesting example of local naturalization. GDhis plant, from the 
West Indies, overspreads the hills in the parish of Warwick and part of 
Paget, and is unknown in the eastern parishes. Flowers in September. 
(£. latifolia in Lane's list.) 

Hoffmannia splendenSy Benth., or Higginsia ^lendenSy Hort. 

Originally from Mexico! Introduced at Mount Langton, from Bar- 
badoes, 1876, and readily established itself where screened from high 
wind. 

Rondeletia odorata, Jacq. 

Introduced from the Botanical Gardens, Trinidad, 1872, and estab- 
lished at Mount Langton. Flowers in July. 

Chiocoeca racemosa^ Jacq. Snowberry ; Blolly. 

Kative, and common in the Walsingham tracts. Extremely fragrant 
and ornamental both in flower and fruit; deserves cultivation. It is a 
native of the West Indies, and flowers October to December. 

Ixora coccineay Linn. 
Is frequently met with in gardens. 
Bull. Kat Mus. No. 25 6 
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/. Ja^amcOj BG. J. ambayinej DG. I. acuminata^ Eoxb. 

All origiually from the East Indies. Were introduced at Mount 
Langton in 1874. 

Coffea AraMcay Linn. CoflFee. 

Quite naturalized, but confined to shady, moist recesses among the 
caves at Walsingham. It is not mentioned by any early writers. The 
berries give a coffee of good quality, but, except for curiosity, no use is 
made of them, and the quantity is very inconsiderable. Flowers in May 
and June. 

Paychotria undata^ Jacq. 

Fative ; a shrub found in the Walsingham tract, where its bright, 
glossy, dark, wavy, green leaves, tapering at the base, attract atten- 
tion ) flowers (inconspicuous) in April and May. 

Morinda BoyoCy Linn. 
Fative; a West Indian plant» found in the Walsingham tract. 

Spermacoce tenuiovy linn. Button- weed. 

Native 'y a West Indian plant, found in the Walsingham tract; found 
also in Florida. From apermay a seed; akSy a point. Or. The seeds have 
two points. 

Borreria IcBviSy Or 
Native; found also in Florida. 

Oalium rubruniy EndL 
Larger and less common species than tiie next ; flowered June IS, 1873. 

O.uniflorumy Miehx. Bedstraw; ^^ Heal-soon.'' 
A very common weed; flowers in June and July. 

Vaillaniia hiypida, Linn. 

F. muraliSy Linn. {Bhachioallis nyi>e8tri8y DG.) 
Native, along the sea-shores. 

LVnL— Valebianejb. 

Centrcmtkus nMerosiphony Bots. 

A weed from Europe, in Dr. Bein's list. IS'ame from km^ran, a spur; 
anthosy flower, Gr. 

Fedia olitoriay Yahl. Lamb Lettuce. 
An annual weed; found on David's Island. 
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UX.— GOHPOSITJB. 

Ageratum conyzoideSy Linn. 
A weed. 

Ageratum Mexica/nwmy Sweet. 
A weed. 

Eupatorivm foeniculaceumy Willd. {ArtemiHa tmiMifoUaj AdaoB.) 
A weed, of American origin. 

Eupatarium canyzaidesy Yahl. 
Kleinia repensy Haw. 

Bidens leueanthusy Willd. 
A common weed ; named from two teeih on the seed* 

Cynara carduncvlus^ Linn. Gardoon. Artichoke. 

Cultivated in gardens. The real artichoke, 0. soolymvsy linn., the 
writer did not meet with. 

Cichdrium IntylmSy Linn. Succory or chicory. 

A weed &om Europe, generally diffused, but not put to any use as isk 
Europe. 

Tara^cacum J[)en8'leoni8yDest (Leontodon.) Dandelion. 
A common weed ; named from the cut leaves. 

Ldctuca sativay Linn. Lettuce. 
Cultivated in gardens. 

8(mchus oleraceuSy Linn. Sow thistle. 

A weed. 
8. dspeTy Vill. 

Orepis lyratay Froel. {Toungia lyratay Cass.) 
A small weed. 

Bclipta erectay Linn. 

A tall-growing, many-branched weed, with smooth stem and tumid 
joints, serrate leaves; abundant by water-courses in Pembroke Marsh. 
{£}. aJbay Hassk.) 

Borrichia arboresoenSy DO. Samphire; Sea ox-eye. 
Native ; common to the West Indies and Florida. A yellow-flowering. 
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iDaiitime shmb, with fleshy leaves, some glossy and of a bright green, 
some hoary and gray. They do not mark different varieties, being often 
ound on the same plant* Flowers in April and May. (B.fruteacenSj 
in Lane's list.) 

BdccJuiri/ hoionophiftt m ^ H. B. Dogbush. 

Native ; abundant in Pembroke Marsh, where it flowers a little before 
Christmas. The 9 flowers are a few days later than the S . (B. hali- 
mifolia in Lane's list.) A name given by the Greeks to an aromatic 
plant dedicated to Bacchus. 

JSoUdago virgata^ Michx. Golden-rod. 

A coarse weed, very common, flowering in autumn. An American 
species. 

S. sempervirem^ Linn. 

S. Mexioana^ H. B. 

These species, in the Southern States, affect swamps and salt marshes, 
but in Bermuda are met with on high ground ; for example, on the 
battery hill, Mount Langton. Name from aolidarej to unite, Lat, from 
supposed healing properties. 

JErigeron CcmaAensiSj Linn. Fleabane. 
Common to the American States and the West Indies. 

E. linifoUu8j Willd. {Oonyza amMgua^ DO.) 

E. Philadelphumsj Linn. 

E. qtiercifoliSj Lam. 

E» honarienm^ Linn. {Oonyza aUnday Willd.) 

E.J sp. not identified. 

Stenactis annecaj Cass. {Erigeron a/nnuum^ Linn.) 

Aster trifoUum, Linn. 

Artemisia tenuifolia^ Willd. Wild wormwood; Cape weed; Gtodet^s weed; 
French fenneL 
A weed in cultivated ground. Brought to Bermuda from Gape Fran- 
9ois, in San Domingo, in packages of gin flasks, about the end of the 
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last century, by M. Theodore Gk>det, who resided on Gk>det'8 Island, 
near Salt Kettle. (J. H. D.) Now common. 

Seneeio vulgaris^ Linn. Groundsel. 
A weed. 

8. miJcanoideSj Otto. Italian ivy of gardeners. 
A climbing species quite naturalized in some gardens. 

Dahlia mperfiua^ Ait. 

Dahlias of poor quality are occasionally found in gardens. Originally 
from Mexico. 

2^nnia eleganSj Jacq. 
Cultivated in gardens. 

Pyrethrum Parthenium. Common feverfew. 
Same remark. 

Cineraria maritima^ Linn. Sea ragwort. 
Cultivated in gardens. 

Helianihu8 tuberosm^ Linn. Jerusalem artichoke. 

This plant is said to be cultivated in gardens, but is not common; tried 
in Pembroke Marsh ; it grew with great luxuriance, but the tubers were 
hardly larger than marbles. 

H. annuusy Linn. Sun-flower. 
Is grown in some gardens. 

Gentaurea gymnocarga^ Maris and Not. 
A weed. 

Oaaania spendens^ H. K. 
Cultivated in gardens. 

Pluchea odorata, Cass. 

Native; found also in Pembroke Marsh, but not very abundant. 
Grows to a tall bush. 

P. purpurasccTiSj DC. 

An annual; found in Shelly Bay Swamp and by Warwick Pond. 
Flowers in June and September. Both are West Indian; the latter is 
also found in Florida. 
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JPolymnia Uvedaliay Linn. 

A coarse yellow-flowering weed; not common; found at Mrs. Ewing^s. 

^arthmium HyaterophoruSy Linn. 

A very common annual weed by roadsides. 

Ambrosia artemiHctfoUay linn. 

A. heterophylla^ Muhl. 

Weeds in cultivated ground or by roadsides. 

JCanthium echinatvmy Murr. Gocklebur. 
A weed in cultivated ground; common to every part of the United 

States. 

LX.— GOODBNIAOE-ffl. 

Secevola Flumieriy Linn. 

I^ative; common along the south shores; easily known by its white 
ilower, apparently split on one side. Common also in the West Indies 
:and the Southern States. 

LXI. — ^LOBELIAOKS:. 
Jjohelia cardinaliSy Linn. 

A garden flower. 

LXII.— Ebioaoe^. 

Azalea viscosaf Linn., Ph. 

Plants imported from HalifE^, N. S., flowered very well at Mount 
Langton for several successive years, but were kept in a conservatory. 

Rhododendron sp. Linn. 

The same remark applies to the scarlet rhododendron, which, how- 
ever, did not flower so freely as the azalea. 

LXni.— PLUMBAaiNE-fflL 

Statice CaroU n iii n an f Wallt. Sea lavender. 

Found by the margin of pools in the Walsingham tract, throwing up 
tall spikes of small blue flowers in September. . 

Tlumbago CapensiSy Thunb. Plumbago. 

Not uncommon in gardens. It was introduced from Kew about 1832. 

P. cocoineay Boiss., and P. roseaj Linn. 

Were introduced at Mount Langton, and living, but not established, 
in 1877. 
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LXIYr— PBIMUIiAOBJB. 

Aiuigallis arvemiSy Linn. Bed pimi>emel. % 

A weed in cultivated ground. 

Primula SinemiSj Hochst. 
A garden flower. 

LXY.— Mybsinbjb. 

Ardisia a4mminataj Willd. 

A. humilis, Yahl. 

Introduced from the West Indies in 1873 and established at Mount 

Langton. 

LXVI.— Sapotejbc. 

Chrysaphyllum CainitOj linn. Star apple. 
From the West Indies; in a few gardens. 

Sapota Achras^ MilL Sapodilla. 

From the West Indies; rather more common than the last; flowers 
about May; fruit July and August. 

LXVn.— EBBNAOB-ffi. 

DiospyroB Virginianay Linn. Persimmon. 

Introduced at Somerville some years ago and quite established. It 
grew also readily at Mount Langton, and becomes a nuisance by send- 
ing up suckers from the roots. 

B. mdbola^ Eoxb. 

Was imported from the West Indies, but did not thrive. 

LXVin Jasmine JB. 

Jasminum graeiley Andr. Wild jasmine. 

A remarkable example of rapid naturalization. This pretty climber 
was introduced at Paynter's Vale by Archdeacon Spenser, about 1840. 
It has now completely overrun the Walsingham tract to such a degree 
as to make the rocks in many places nearly impassable; flowers in June. 

J. officinale^ Linn., W. Common white climbing jasmine with pinnate 
leaves. ^ 

J. SambdCy Ait., W. White jasmine with cordate leaves. 

J. fruticanSj Linn. Common yellow jasmine. 
All naturalized; the last flowers nearly all the year round; 
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LXIX.— Oleaoks. 

OleaiEuropcBaylAnn. Olive. 

"We haue oliues growwith us, but no great store." Such is the evidence 
of nearly the first writer on Bermuda, in 1612. It appears sufficient to 
prove that the tree was then naturalized, probably from seeds sown by 
the crews of Spanish vessels visiting the islands or wrecked on them in 
the sixteenth century. It is mentioned by Smith, 1624, and in 1661 the 
Bermuda Company ordered them to be planted on every shore; some of 
those trees are still standing. The fruit is very scanty and not put to 
any use. 

t!or€8tiera porulosa, Poir. 

A bushy tree found in the Walsingham tract; there are specimens 
south of the road leading to the Causeway. It flowers in December, 
and the fixdt may be found in March. Flowers, which are minute, are 
polygamous, in short, axillary, amentaceous racemes. 

Idgustrum vulgarCj Linn. Privet. 

From an old stock found among the roots of a Ficus elasUca at Mount 
Langton. A great number of plants were raised by cuttings and set 
out in fences as a rival to the oleander, but the plant did not come to 
any value. Flowers in February. 

LXX.— Apooyne^. 

Allamanda Sohottiiy Pohl. 

Only grown under glass at Mount Langton in 1876, but appears quite 
suited to bear the open air in sheltered situations. 

Thevetia neriifolia^ Juss. French trumpet flower. {Oehera thevetia^ 
Linn.) 
Naturalized, and not uncommon. 

Vinca rosea^ Linn. Bed i>eriwinkle. 

Naturalized from West Indies. Common in gardens. V. rosea^ var. 
alba is met with less frequently. 

Plumieria rubra^ Linn. Frangipani.* 

Trees of large size are found in many old gardens, and are very oma* 
mental. They lose their leaves in winter, sHid flower before the new 
leaf in May. Originally from tropical America. 

Nerium Oleander ^ Linn.. Oleander; formerly called South Sea rose. 
This beautiful plant, which from May to September is the greatest or- 
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iiamcnt of Bermuda, is said to have been introduced from Charleston^ 
S. C, by a Mr. Lightbourn, of Paget Parish, about 1790. In the early 
years of the present century it was regarded as a rare exotic; now uni- 
versally used for fencing purposes and as a screen from the sea winds* 

Beaumontia grandiflora, Wall. 

Sent from Barbadoes by General Munro, in 1874, and flowered freely 
in a conservatory in 1878. 

Stephafiotis Jloribundaj Pet., Thon. 

Grows and flowers freely in good soil, but is not often met with. The 
secret of the best flowering plant at Mount Hill was a neighboring pig- 



LXXI.— AsOLBPIADKaB. 

Aselepias Curassmica^ Linn. Wild ipecacuanha; in West Indies Bed 
head or Blood flower. 
Naturalized and common. 

A . niveuj Linn. 

Appeared spontaneously from some West India soil at Mount Lang- 
ton and established itself. 

Hoya carnosaj Br. Wax plant. 
Found in gardens; originally from tropical Asia. 

Stapelia maculosa. Carrion flower. 
Originally from the Gape; not uncommon as a pot plant. 

LXXII.— GENTIANB-ffl. 

Erythrcea Oentauriumy Pers. 

A native of Britain. In Lane's list as a plant introduced. 

LXXIIL— Hydboleaoe^. 

Ifama Jamaicensis^ Linn. 

Native; an annual weed with white or blue flower; by roadsides, but 
not common. 

N'emophila insigniSy Benth. Nemophila. 

A garden flower from California; it was not found to do very well at 
Mount Langton. 

LXXIV.— POLEMONlAOB-ffl. 

Cobcea scandensy Cav. 

This beautiful climber grew and flowered luxuriantly at Mount Lang- 
ton, but never matured the seed. 
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StroMlcmtJhes longioaudattis. 
Beceived from Kew, and flowered well in a sheltered place. 

Dipteracanthus affiniSj Nees. 

This beautiM climber flowered well against a wall. Beceived' from 
Barbadoes, 1873. 

LXXV.— 0ONVOLVUI#A0BJB. 

QtuimocUt cocdneaj Mcench. Cypress vine. 

Introduced from America; quite naturalized^ although confined to 
gardens, where it is self-sown in great quantil^. Flowers in autumn. 

^. vulgaris J Ohois. 
Less common and less prolific than the other. 

Batatas edMUSy Ghoi$. Sweet potato. 

Of very early introduction ; but it is not always easy to distinguish 
whether the sweet potato or the common potato is meant in early nar- 
ratives. It is certainly mentioned in 1653. Sweet potatoes are largely 
^owu. 

Ipomoea i/uberosa^ Linn. 

Yellow-flowering Ipomoea in the Public Garden of St. Georgtf s ; re- 
moved from Mr. Swainson's, where it grew with great luxuriance, run- 
ing over several small loquat trees. 

X mi, Both. (PharUtis Nily Ohois.) 
The common morning glory. 

J. Leariij Paxt. 

Naturalized in gardens. 

J. PeS'CaprcB, Sweet. Seaside vine. 
Native; common on the sea shores. 

X villosaj B. P. 

Found in cultivated ground, probably of chance introduction. 

X JamaicensiSj Don. 

X. purpurea. Lam. 

Native j the ornament of the well-known " Oonvolvulus Cave.'' {Oan- 
volvulus, Linn.) 

X dissecta, Pursh. Noyau vine. 
Introduced; common. (Gonvohultis^IAim.) 
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/. sagittifoliay Pnrsh. (Convolvulus sagiUifoUus^ Miohx.) 

!N'ataralized from America, but only found in a small marsh near 
Shelly Bay, where it is very abundant. 

J. sidifolia Schrad. 

Naturalized from the West Indies at Clarence Hill, where it runs from 
tree to tree* 

Bichondra repens^ Forst. 
A common creeping weed among grass. 

D. CarolinensiSy Michx. 
A variety of the same. 

LXXYL— BOBAGINBJB. 

Cordia 8ebesta/naj Linn. Scarlet cordia. 
Introduced fcom the West Indies; in a few gardens. 

Toumefortia gnaphalodeSj B. Br. Sea lavender. 

Native, and common on the south shores; easily recognized by its 
thick heads of elongated hoary leaflets, and the scars on the branches, 
where preceding ones have fallen off; flowers white. 

T. laurifoliaj Vent. 
At Mount Langton. 

Eeliotropium Curasaavicumy Linn. Sea turnsole. 

Native; found in salt marshes; may be recognized by the twin spikes 
of small flowers being gracefully curved over in opposite directions. 
The name is from heliosy the sun; tr^Oy I turn, Gr. ; the flowers being 
said always to turn to the sun. 

Eeliotropium Peruvianuniy Linn. "Cherry-pie.'^ 

This fragrant and favorite plant is by no means common, and would 
appear not at home in Bermuda. The luxuriant growth seen in Ma- 
deira is never met with there. 

Borago offidnalisy Linn. Borage. 

Idthospermum distichumy Orteg. GromwelL 
A seaside plant; native. 
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LXXVII.— SOLANE^. 

Brunfelsia Amerieana, Linn, 

A shrab found in flower in Mr. E. Outerbridgtfs garden, St. Gteorge's, 
October, 1876. The plant was devoured by white coccus. 

Datura suaveolena^ Humb., Bonpl. Moon plant. 

A common ornament of gardens; both single and double flowering. 
[Brugmamsia stmveolens,) 

D. TatuUiy Linn. 

Native; met with as a weed in cultivated ground in Paget Parish; 
flowers pale violet. 

2>. Stramonium^ Linn. Prickle-bur. 

Native and common. It is alluded to in a proclamation of 1679 as 
*' a badd and stinking weede that beares a prickle-burr, the which when 
it is drie it is full of flatt black seeds, which if suffered to grow, may be 
very destructive to the inhabitants of these islands, by reason of the 
venemous and poysonfull nature thereof 

7). Metelj Linn. 

D. fastuosa^ Linn. 

From Mr. J. M. Jones; unknown to me. 

Mcotiana TdbacuMj Linn. Tobacco. 

The principal export of Bermuda in the seventeenth century* The 
legislature again in 1878 gave encouragement to the cultivation of it. 
The plant springs up spontaneously among the ruins of old outhouses 
constantly from seed left perhaps a century or two before. The current 
value was 2». 6d. a lb. in 1620, which had fallen to 3d. in 1690, when it 
ceased to pass as currency. There is reason to believe that the Bermuda 
tobacco was never of good quality, and that nothing but disappoint- 
ment can attend its re-introduction. 

y. glauca, Graham. 

A native of South America ; pretty common in gardens. Easily recog- 
nized by its yellowish tubular flower, resembling that of the tobacco 
plant, and blue green leaves. 

Physalis eduliSj Linn. Cape gooseberry. 

Introduced from Cape Seed, 1874. It bears fruit abundantly and 
nearly all the year round, and will probably soon be found in every 
garden. (P. Peruviana^ Linn.) 
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Physalis angulatUj Linn. Cow cherry j Balloon berry. 
Naturalized from United States ; annual ; a weed in cultivated ground. 

P. pubescens, Linn. Horse cherry. 

Naturalized annual, distinguishable from the above by the more oval 
form and bluish tint of the firuit; flowers in dusters. {PhyaaUs hirmtay 
Dun.) 

P. laneeolata, Michx. In Lane's list. 
Naturalized perennial. 

Capsicum annuum^ Linn. Ouinea i>epi>er; Ohillies. 

C. fruteacensj Linn. Spanish pepper. 
Both commonly grown in gardens. 

S. torvumj Sw., id. 
A wQed. 

8. aculeatissimumj Jacq. Cockroach berry. 

Encouraged in waste places, notwithstanding its reputed very poison- 
ous qualities, for its beautiftd scarlet fruit. 

S. nigrum, Linn. Nightshade. 
A weed. 

8: nodiflorum, Jacq. 

8. tuheroBum, Linn. Lish potato. 

'^ Certain potato roots sent from England" are mentioned in the year 
I6I35 ^'abundance of white, red, and yellow colored potatoes" are men- 
tioned by Smith in 1623. There seems no doubt, therefore, that this 
plant, introduced into England from Peru in 1597, found its way to the 
Somers Islands at a very early date, although it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish it in the narratives from Batatas eduliSy the Spanish or sweet 
potato. It is now a principal article of commerce. The exx)orts in 1876 
reached 2,260 tons (33,099 barrels). 

8. ovigerum, Dun. Egg-plant. 
Cultivated in gardens. 

8. Lycopersicumj Linn. Lycopersioum esculentum, MUL, id. Tomato. 

This plant has become a staple of cultivation in Bermuda since the 
emancipation of the slaves. The exports reached 672 tons in 1871, but 
fluctuate much with the seasons. 
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Lycium vulgare^ Dan. 
' Found on David's Island; originally from Europe. 

Petunia acuminata, Oraham. White petunia. 

Varieties single and double are cultivated. P. aeuminatay Oraham 
(white), and P. phcmiceaj Juss. (violet), are common. 

Ificandra phjfsalaideSj Gsertn. 

A blue-flowering plant found by Lane near the commissioner's house, 
Ireland Island. Native of Peru. 

Cestrum Parguiy Linn. 

Introduced from Cambridge, Mass., 1874, and quite established at 
Mount Langton, where it flowered profusely. 

LXXVm.— SOEOPHULABIOTLaffi. 

Maurandia Barclayana, Bot., Beg. 

M. aemperflorem, Jacq. 

Naturalized, and found clothing a great extent of moist walls at Mount 
Langton. 

Lophospermum erubescenSy Don. 
An ornamental creeper, common in gardens; a native of Mexico. 

Veronica agrestisy Linn. SpeedwelL 

V. arvenaiSy Linn. 

F. peregrinaj Linn. 
Weeds ; probably of American origin, but also European. 

Buddleia Neemdaj Boxb. Snuff plant. 

Naturalized, and forming hedges in some places. From a proper 
name. 

Capraria bijloray Linn. Tea. 

This plant is found near the military police station and along the 
road to Prospect. Probably of late introduction from the West Indies. 

Herpestis Mowniera, HBK. 
Found in wet ground about the race-course near Shelly Bay. 

Imaria ElatinCy Desf. Toad-flax. 
£. mUgariSy Mill. 
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BiLsseliajuncea, Znccar. Heath. 
An exotic &om Mexico; quite naturalized and common in gardens. 

Verbascum Thapsus^ Linn. Mullein. Dock leaves. 

A conspicuous weed, naturalized from Britain. The woolly leavea 
are used in Bermuda for cleaning purposes. It is mentioned by A.. 
Michanx, 1803. 

TjXXTX. — GESNEBIAOEiB. 

Achimenes sp. t 
In gardens. 



Oloxinia sp. t 
In gardens. 



LXXX.— BlGNONIAOEiB. 



Crescentia Cujete^ Linn. Calabash tree. 

Of early introduction ; few young trees are to be fotind, but old ones 
are pretty numerous. The shells of the fruit are used for vessels. At 
Walsingham is the celebrated <^ calabash tree" referred to in one of 
Thomas Moore's poems. 

Teooma j>0ntap%3fZ2a, DO. White cedar. 

There are two varieties, one with entire leaves, the other with 3. 5 
leaflets on the same stalk, the flowers being undistinguishable, being 
exceedingly ornamental ; the tree is often met with. 

T. StmtSj Juss. Trumpet flower. 

A standard tree, with leaves impari-pinnate; leaflets 5-7, bearing 
abundant bright yellow flowers with narrow purple stripes. 

T. radieanSj Juss. Bed trumpet flower. 
Climbing red tecoma ; common on houses. 

T. Capensis f G. Don. 
Orange-flowering climber at Mount Langton. 

Bignonia capreolata^ Linn. 
Introduced at Mount Langton from Cambridge, Mass., 1874. 

LXXXI.— AOANTHAOE-ffl. 

Chraptophyllum versicolor y Hort. Caricature plant. 
Common in gardens. 

JusUcia alba^ Boxb. Large white justida. 
At Bishop's Lodge and elsewhere. 
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Justicia luctda^ Andr. 
Common in gardens ; almost a weed. 

J. JEJcboKumf Linn. Blue jnsticia. 
In gardens ; not common. 

Cyrtcmihera rosea^ id. Hort. 

In gardens at St. George's and at Mount. Langton^ where it was 
brought from Ireland in 1874. 

Eranihemum Andersoniij •Andr. 

E. pulchellum. 

From Trinidad, 1875; they wereplantedoat,and.appearedtobearthe 
open air. 

Thunbergiaj sp. White thunbergia. 
White and yellow ; common in gardens. 

Fittonia aryronoaraj Goem. 

Iinported 1874. The heat and moisture of Bermuda appeared very 
suitable to this plant, but it was only grown in a conservatory. 

LXXXII.— VERBENACOBLaB. 

Verbena multifida, E. P. White verbena. 

Other ordinary garden species are cultivated. The white is the most 
common. 

Stachytarpheta JamaicensiSj Vahl. Vervain. 

Native or naturalized; a common weed, and reputed to possess great 
medicinal properties, especially in the treatment of yellow fever, now 
very rarely known in Bermuda. 

Phryma leptostachya^ Linn. 
A weed of American origin. 

lAppia nodifloraj Bich. 

L. micromera^ Schauer. 

L. reptansy HBK. Godef s weed. 

A loysia citriodoray Orteg. Sweet verbena. 

The sweet verbena is found difficult to propagate, and is by no means 
common in Bermuda, although plants of considerable size are met with. 
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Lantana CamarUy Linn. Eed sage. 

Naturalized and abundant. It was introduced from Madeira about 
1819, and formerly called Madeira sage = L. aculeata^ Linn. 

X. croceaj Jacq. Prickly sage. 

Less common ; flowers more yellow. It was brought from Madeira in 
1818. 

L. odorata, Linn. Common sage. 

Introduced from the Bahamas by Colonel Spoffoth toward the end of 
the last century, with the idea that it would be good for firing, which it 
is not. It is now the pest of Bermuda, overrunning woods and past- 
ures, and permitted by the supineness of the inhabitants to render thou- 
sands of acres of land valueless. 

Oitkarexylon qmdrtmgulare^ Linn, t'iddlewood. 

Naturalized and common, although said to have been first introduced 
by Archdeacon Spenser at Paynter's Vale, about the year 1830. 

Duranta Plumierij Linn. Pigeon berry. 

Naturalized and common. The native species Ms unarmed. Some 
plants imported from.Maderia in 1873 proved to be spiny, and the flow- 
ers somewhat larger and of a deeper blue than the common species. 

Callicarpaferrugineaf Sw. Turkey berry. 

One of the most ornamental of native plants, from its large masses of 
magenta-colored fruit. Found chiefly in the Walsingham tract; flowers 
in June. 

Volkameria aculeata^ Linn« Prickly myrtle. {Clerodendron aeuleatumy 

Gr.) . 

Naturalized at Spanish Point and on Ireland Island, but not very 
often met with. 

Clerodendron capitatum. 

Wild around Pembroke workhouse, formerly the rectory; probably 
introduced. 

Avicennia nitida^ Linn. Black mangrove. 

Native; usually accompanies the mangrove proper; there is a grove 
of trees on comparatively dry soil at Shelly Bay. The popular name, 
black mangrove, is derived from the color of the wood. {A. tomentosaj 
Linn., in Lane's list.) 

Bull. Nat. Mus. No. 25 7 
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LXXXIII.— LABIATwB. 

4}€imum Ba>silicumj Linn. Basil. 

Introdaced in 1616, and still cnltiTated. 

'ColeiMj sp. 

Common in gardenis. The name comes from Jeol&ua^ a sheath^ Qtt.^ from 
^he union of the stamens. 

Mentha viridiSy Linn. Garden mint. 

M. rotundi/olia^ Linn. Wild mint. 
By roadsides. 

M. arvensisj Linn. Marsh mint. 
Common in Pembroke marsh. 

Pycnanihemum muiA(mmy Pers. Hotse mint. 

Calaminiha Nepeta^ Linn. 

Melissa officinalis^ Linn. Common balm. 

M. Calaminiha^ Linn.' 

Nepeta, Cataria, W. Catmint or Catnip. 
Common in Pembroke marsh. 

Salvia serotina Linn. Monogynia. 

8. ooccinea, Linn. 

Nataralized, and common about Mount Langton and eimwken. 
(Probably the 8. ocoidentalis of Lane's list.) 

8. splendenSj Ker. Scarlet salvia. 
Grows with great luxuriance in gardens; also a blue variety. 

JSideritis Bomana, Linn. 
From Dr. Rein's list. 

Scutellaria purpurascens J Swartz. 

Lamium ampleMcaule, Linn. Dead nettle. 
Common by roadsides in Hamilton. 

L. purpureuMj Linii. 
A weed; also common. 

Marrubium vulgarCj Linn. Horehound. 
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Ij€onuru8 sibericus, Linn. 

Naturalized ; occasionally springs np spontaneously. 

L€<muru8 Cardiiuiaj Linn. 

Lavandula ftpioataj Linn. Lavender. 
In gardens. 

Thymus vulgaris^ Linn. GDhyme. 

Rosmarinus officinalis^ Linn. Bosemary. 

LXXXIV.— PLANTACmrtJlL 

Plantago lanceolatay Linn. Bib-grass. 
P. m^ijor, Linn. 

P. Virginicaj Linn. 
Eoaditide weeds. 

, LXXXV.— Nyotachnb-b. 

Boerhavia erecta>j Linn. Hogweed. 

A weed found in cultivated ground at Paynter^s Vale; minute apeta- 
lous flowers of pale pink. Probably introduced. Oommon to the West 
Indies and Southern States; flowers in S^tember. 

MiraMlis Jalapaj Linn. Marvel of Peru. 

M. dichotoma^ Linn. Pour o'clock. 

Both species are naturalized and almost wild; by roadsides. 

Bougainvillea spectaMliSy Willd. 

Sent to Governor Lefroy, from Gibraltar, in 1874, by Colonel LafGon, 
B. E., afterward governor. This gorgeous plant has established itself 
in Bermuda with great rapidity, and is becoming one of its greatest 
ornaments. It flowers from Ifovember to May. 

J5. glai^a. 
AX Clarence Hoi^se; imported from the West Indies by Admiral Key. 

LXXXVI.— Phytoijloobjb. 

Suriana maritim^ij Linn. Tassel plant 

Ifative and common along the south shores; flowers in May. Oom- 
mon all over the West Indies and tropics generally. 
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LXXXVII.— POLYGONEJB. 

Polygonum acre, HBK. 

An aqnatic weed abundant in ditches in Pembroke marsh. Common 
in West Indies and Southern States. From poluSy many; gonu, knee; 
Gr., in allusion to the joints. 

Coccoloba uvifera, Linn. South Sea or Sea>side grape. 

Common; probably native. It grows to a very large size, especially 
on the «outh shore behind Ardshields, in Paget Parish. (Girth of 
largest tree, 6 ft. 4 in.) The fruit is sometimes made into a preserve. 
Common in the West Indies. The name is from kokJcoSy fruit; lobe, a 
lobe; Gr., being three-lobed. 

C. platycladay Hook. 

This plant is common in gardens, and grows to a considerable sizQ^ 
with a thick, woody stem. OriginaUy from the Solomon Islaiid. It 
flowers in December and JanuiEuy. 

Eumex Acetosella, Linn. Common sorreL 
Met with in pastures. 

B. obtusifoUus, Linn. Dock, loo. Bhubarb. 
This coarse weed is found in walste places. 

Rheum Bhaponticum^ Linn. Bhubarb. 

Boots procured from the United States in 1872 were a failure, and soaii 
died out. 

Antigonon leptopus, Hook. & An. Coral plant. 

A native of Mexico, much cultivated in the West Indies for omamenlb 
Introduced at Mount Langton from Barbadoes. 

LXXXVIII.— AMABANTAOBiB. 

Ama^anttis spinosus, Linn. 

A weed in cultivated ground; common in Southern United States. 
From a privative,. Gr. ; marino, I wither; allusion to the lasting char- 
acter of the flower. 

A. hybridus, Linn. 
Also an American species. 

Iresine Herbstii, Hook. 
To be found in gardens. 
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LXXXIX.— Ohbnopodiejb. 

Ghenopodium anthelmin$icum^ Linn. Ooosefoot family. 

A coarse, strong-smelling, perennial weed; probably native; found 
among rocks and roadsides. Common in West Indies and United 
States. From kSn^ Gr., a goose, and pous^ foot; in allnsion to t^ie form 
of the leaves. 

C. ambroHoideSj Linn. 

An annual weed in cultivated ground; probably from West Indies. 
Kati-ve of Mexico. . 

C albuMj Linn. 

An annual weed in cultivated ground; from Southern United Sto^tes 
(aot West Indies). 

AtripUx cristaia^ H. B. {Ohwne cristata, Moquin.) Sea orache. 

An erect herbaceous plant common along the north shores, e, g., near 
the ducking stool, where its spikes of minute male flowers are con- 
spicuous in August and September. The female flowers, which are 
sessile in the axils of the branchlets, very minute, star-shaped, and of a 
grayish green color, appear rather later, in small groups of 2-4 flowers. 
The plant generally is scurfy, of grayish tint, &' up to 2' high. From 
a privative, Gr., and trafein, to nourish. 

iSalicornia fruticosa, Linn. Yar. Marsh Sampphire; Glass wort. 

Abundant in salt marshes; stem prostrate or creeping; branches suc- 
culent, leafless, cylindrical, erect, jointed, 6 in. to IJ ft. high ; flowers in 
May. 8. ambigtuiy Michx., in Eein's list. 8. herhacea^ Linn., in Lane's list. 
From 8alj salt ; comu a horn, Lat. 

Beta vulgaris^ Linn. Beetroot. 

In gardens, and cultivated, but to no great extent, for exportation to 

New York. 

XC— Baselljbs. 

Boussingaultia baselloideSj HBE. 

Grew luxuriantly over a veranda at Mount Langton, but was acci- 
dentally destroyed. I afterwards found it at a cottage on David's 
Island. 

XCI. — LAUBINE-ffl, 

Persea gratiasivna, Gaertn. Avocada or Alligator pear. 

Common, and very fine. It is more prized by Bermudians than any 
other fruit. A tree at Mount Langton, planted about 1835, is now the 
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finest in the island, and occasionally bears *' peers'' (loc.) of nearly 2 lbs. 
weight. It is much infested by white coccus. Flowers about March. 
The fruit is in season from August on to October, and sometimes later. 
Persea Indicaj the venhatico of Madeira, was tried but failed. The name 
Persea is applied by Greek writers to another tree. 

Laurus noMlis^ Linn. Sweet bay tree. 
Found in gardens and old plantations. 

L. GoTolinianum t Poir. 

A tree of considerable size by the roadside west of Paget Ghorcli. 
Flowers in April. 

XCII.— PKOTEACE-ffi. 

Leuoodendron argenteumj Br. Silver tree. 

Many young plants were raised from seed received from the Gape of 
Good Hope, but none lived beyond a few months. . 

XGIII. — Ubtioaob^. 

Pilea serpyllifoliay Wedd. Lace plant, or Artillery plant. 
Common in gardens ; introduced. 

Bcehmeria cylindricaj Willd. False nettle. 

Native, and abundant in Pembroke marsh ; may be recognized by a 
general resemblance to a large nettle, especially in the flower found in 

Florida. 

Urtica dioica^ Linn. Gommon nettle. 

U. urenSj Linn. Small stinging nettle. 

U. purpurascenSy Nutt. 

Distinguishable by the bold notches or saw-teeth on the leaves ; all 
weeds 5 probably from Europe. The name is from lero, I bum, Lat. 

Parietaria debilia var. Floridanay Nutt. Pellitory. 

Found on the walls of the Public Garden, St. Gorge's. From paries^ 
Lat., a wall. 

XCIV.— MOKACEJB. 

Ficus Carica^ Linn. Common fig. 

The wild fig is nearly exterminated in Bermuda, although a few trees 
may still be found among the rocks, chiefly in the Walsingham tract. It 
is a small purple variety, with very deep-clefb 7-lobed leaves. Figs 
are not among the fruits mentioned by Jourdan or Strachey in 1610« 
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Rev. Lewis Hughes in 1615 rather refers to them as plants which may 
be introduced than as if they existed ; on the other hand he speaks of 
" fences of figge and pomegranite trees " in 1621 , and they are mentioned 
in a proclamation of very early date, probably 1616. In 1623 they were 
abundant enough to be dried for food. This abundance continued down 
to the present century. It seems probable that they were among the 
firuit trees introduced by the first settlers in 1612 or 1616, but they may 
have found the tree already naturalized from seed left by earlier visit- 
ors* There are several varieties of fig cultivated at St. George's, th e only 
place where the fruit is tolerably abundant. It did not succeed at Mount 
Langton, where many trees of different varieties from the United States 
were planted about 1872. 

F. elasiica^ Eoxb. India-rubber tree. 

Introduced from South America by the lady of Sir Hildebrand Turner^ 
about 1826 j now conunon. It grows to a very large size j a tree in Ham* 
ilton is 12 feet in girth. 

F. aurata^ Miq. 

Introduced at Mount Langton 1875, and very healthy in 1877. 

Morns rubra^ Linn. Bed mulberry. 

There is a large tree, wild, among the rocks at Walsingham, and this is 
thb species commonly found in gardens; whether M, nigra^ the common 
mulberry, is to be found, is uncertain. The mulberry is mentioned iu tLe 
earliest narratives, but the writers gave this name to the fruit of Gono- 
oarpus erectus. The Bermuda Company sent out mulberry seeds in 1616. 

M. multieauliSj Perrot. Silkworm mulberry. 

Introduced from America by Mr. Daniel Vaughan, about 1841, for 
feeding silkworms, and planted in many places. 

M. macrophylla, Hort. Paper mulberry. 

Arlocarpus incisay Linn. Bread fruit. 

Introduced at Mount Langton 1874. One or two young trees ap- 
I)eared likely to thrive. Name from artos^ bread; harpoSj fruit, Gr. 

A. integrifoliaj Linn. Jack fruit. 
To be found in the garden at Par-la-ville. 

Madura aurantia>cay Nutt. Osage orange. 

Introduced by Captain BoUo, Forty- second Begiment, about 1851, by 
geed from the Mississippi ; now naturalized, but uncommon. 
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M. Xanthoxylon Endl. Tamarind plum. 

To be found in the gardens of Mr. H. Trimingham and Mr. Bichacd- 
8on, Paget Parish. Introduced from the West Indies about 1865. The 
fruit is ripe in September. 

XCV.— Geltdoejb:. 

Celtis Missisippiensist Bosc. Nettle tree. Cherry. 

Native, but not common. There is a large tree near the Church Cave, 
and several about the parsonage, Southampton. Flowers in March. (0. 
occidentalism Linn.f) 

Sponia LamarcJcianay Decaisn. No local name discovered. 

Native. This plant forms the underwood of a large part of the Wal- 
singham tract, esi)ecially near Paynter's Vale, and grows to a straggling 
tree of considerable size, the largest 38 inches round. It is easily rec- 
ognized by the roughness of the leaves and shoots. The flowers, which 
are apetalous, very minute, and obscure in the axils of the leaves, will be 
found in June. It occurs in the Bahamas and West Indies generall7. 

XCVI. — Platanaceje. 

Platanus occidentalism Linn. American plane. 

Grows well in Bermuda, and is occasionally found about houses. The 
name is from platys^ ample, 6r., in allusion to the shade. 

XCVII. — ^Myeice^. 

Myrica ceri/eraj Linn. {M. punctata^ D. C.) Candleberry myrtle. 

Is common in some parts of the island, especially in the grounds of 
Mount Langton and in Devonshire marsh; it has a habit of growing im- 
mediately under and among the roots of the cedar trees. It flowers in 
March. Probably introduced by natural causes. Name from myrykSj 
6r. ; of no application to this species. 

XCVIII.— CasuaeinEwE. 

Casuarina equisetifolia^ Forst. 

Was abundant a few years ago on Ireland Island ; now reduced to one 
or two trees in the grounds of the captain superintendent ; generally 
taken for tamarisk. Probably introduced from the West Indies, but 
originally from the South Seas. Name from a slight supposed resem- 
blance of the foliage to the plumage of the cassowary. 
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XCIX.— SALICINB-ffi. 

Salhc Babylonicay Linn. Weeping willow. 

Introduced by Lady Hildebrand Turner, about 1830, and now very 
common in low grounds. 

S. Humboldtiana^ Willd. Oaraccas willow. 

Evidently, from the local name, introduced fix)m Oaraccas, and now 
frequently seen. It grows very readily and rapidly in moist ground. 

C— EUPHORBIAOE^. 

Poinsettia pulcherrimay Gra. 

Naturalized and common, growing with great facility fix)m cuttings. 
Originally from Mexico. This gorgeous plant flowers in November, and 
for some weeks becomes one of the principal ornaments of Bermuda. 
Name from Poinsette, a Mexican traveler. 

Phyllantkua Nirurij Linn. 

An annual weed in gardens ; easily known by the minute flowers along 
the under side of the branches; grows about V high. Found in all 
tropical countries. 

Jatropha podagricaj Hook. Gouty-stalked atropha. 
Introduced by Mr. S. S. Ingham, 1875. 

J* multifida^ Linn. Coral plant. 

Common in gardens; originally introduced from West Indies. From 
iatrouj Gr., a remedy ; /ago, I oat. 

J. Cur cos y Linn. Physic nut. 

Native ; to be found in the Walsingham tract. Flowers in June. It 
is naturalized in all tropical countries. 

eT'. pandMrcefoliay Andr., or haatata, Jacq. 

This beautiful species, with deep rose flowers, may be found in Mr. 
Reid's garden, Hamilton. Flowers in April. A native of Cuba. 

J. manihot, Linn.. Cassava. 

Cultivated as early as 1621, being mentioned by Rev. Lewis Hughes 
as 'likely to prove a great blessing of God.'' Probably then recently 
iutroduced from the West Indies. It is still very generally grown, 
custom having connected the making of "cassava pies" and ''cakes" 
with Christmas festivities, but cassava bread does not enter materially 
into the diet of any class. 
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Aleurites trilobaj Forst. Otaheite walnut. 

Common, and naturalized. The local name would point to its having 
reached Bermuda from the East Indies, probably about the time of 
its introduction into the West Indies. From alciar, Gr., flour, in allu- 
sion to its appearance. 

Cicea disticha^ Linn. Otaheite gooseberry. 

Naturalized, but not common. There is a large tree at Mount Laug- 
ton. Flowers in May and June 5 loses its leaves for a short time in 
winter. {Phyllanthtcs longif alius Jacq.) 

Eidnm communis, Linn. Castor-oil plant. Palma Christi. 

Common, and completely naturalized, if not native. It appears to be 
the plant mentioned by Smith as the redweed, in 1623, and was exten- 
sively cultivated as the '^oyl seed'' about 1632. No use is at present 
made of the fruit. Dr. Pusey's identification of this very quick growing 
plant with Jonah's gourd, if not quite satisfactory, is at least interest- 
ing. 

Croton maritimumj Walt. 

Native, and common along the south shore. This plant is American 
and not West Indian, extending from Florida along the Carolinas. 

Croton, sp. 

Several ornamental varieties were introduced at Mount Langton, 
1872-'76,viz, C. angustifolium, Hart.; C discolor, Eich.; O.pictum, Hort.; 
C. tenceum, Mullty.; C. variegatum, Forsk. (previously cultivated); G. 
undulatum, C. cornatus, Veil. These all appear to thrive in the open air, 
and will probably become common in gardens hereafter. 

Acalypha tricolor , Hort. 

Introduced from Barbadoes, 1874; grew well in the open air at Mount 
Langton ; originally Eadt Indian. 

Hura crepitans, Tiinn. Sandbox tree. 

There is an old tree in the Public Garden, St. Georges, and it is not 
uncommonly met with elsewhere. It grows very readily ; loses its leaves 
in winter, recovering them in May; flowers in August. 
Pedilanthus tithymaloides, Poit. Arsenic plant. Slipper plant. 

Common in gardens, notwithstanding its reputed poisonous properties, 
its vivid green being pleasing to the eye; West Indian. From pedHon^ 
Gr., a slipper; anthos, a flower. 
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Euphorbia buxifoliaj Lam., or glahrata^ Sw. 

Common on the rocks along the sea-shores; may be known by the 
pointed oval leaves overlapping each other along the stem. 

E. maculataj Linn. 
An annual weed, growing in flat circular patches; of purplish tint. 

E. jprostrata^ Ait. 

An annual weed, differing little from E. maculata. 

E. hypericifoliay Linn. 
A tall, erect, annual weed, common in cultivated grounds. 

E. hetenyphylla^ Linn. Joseph's coat. 

Annual or .biennial; grows to a height of 3^ The red patch on some 
of the upper bracts makes it a conspicuous plant. 

Jr. Peplus^ Linn. 

Annual weed, of universal diffusion ; probably originally flM)m Europe. 

E. Jaquinaeflora^ Hook. 

Introduced from Madeira, 1874, and grows freely. 

The negro name TittiTnelly is applied indiscriminately to all these 
Euphorbias. 

E. Gandelabruniy Trem. 

A fine plant at Bishop's Lodge, from which many cuttings have been 
taken. 

E. splend€7i8y Bojer. 

Found in many gardens. 

Mercurialis annua^ W. Mercury, or Mockery. 
Introduced from Europe ; a very common weed. 

CI.— PiPEBACE-ffl. 

Peperamia obtmifoHa^ Dietr. 

Native, and abundant in the Walsingham tract, where its dark, glossy, 
succulent leaves and spikes of minute flowers are an ornament to the 
rQs^ wherever there is any shade or moisture. A native of the West 
Indies. 

CIl. — CEEATOPHYLLEwE. 

Ceratophyllum demersum, Linn. Ditchweed. 

Common in Pembroke marsh, and to northern temperate and tropical 
2ones of all climates. 
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CIII.— AEISI OLOCfllAOEJBS. 

Ari^tolochia trilobata^ Linn. Birthwort; Datchman's pipe. 

At Mount Langton and at the Naval Hospital, Ireland Island. Intro- 
duced ^m the West Indies. The name has reference to its supposed 
virtues in parturition. 

CrV . — JUGL ANDE JB 

Juglans nigra^ Linn. Black walnut. 

One or two specimens are extant at Par-la- ville. The name comes 
from Jovis glans^ Lat., the nut of Jove. 

CV.— -CUPULIFER-ffl. 

Quercus alhaf Linn. 

There was a healthy young tree at or near Par-la-ville, Hamilton, in 
1875. 

The following species, received from the Botanical Gardens, Cam- 
bridge, M^ss., were planted in the grounds of Mount Langton in 1872, 
but with little promise of permanency: Quercus aquatica^ Walt.5 Q. 
Cateahceiy Michx. ; Q. ciner^a^ Michx. ; Q. nigra^ Linn. The plants lingered 
until 1877, but made no growth. 

GYMFOSPERM^. 

CVL— CONIFERJBS. 

Juniperus Bermudiana^ Lun. Bermuda cedar. (J. BarbadensiSy Linn.) 
The characteristic native forest tree of the Bermudas, which still 
clothes a very large part of the entire area of the islands. It owes its 
universality and its success in the struggle for existence apparently to 
its power of withstanding the^ales of wind for which the Bermudas 
have always been famous. This power again is due to the little resist- 
ance offered by the foliage, to the hardness and toughness of the wood, 
and to the remarkable power possessed by the roots of holding on to 
the rocks and penetrating their interstices. It can also extract nourish- 
ireiit from almost pure lime, such as coral sands newly thrown up. Oe- 
dar roots are said to exist in situ in places along the outer reefs. They 
have certainly been found at 3 to 5 fathoms depth in Elies Harbor 
and in Hamilton Harbor. Cedar wood in a condition approaching 
lignite was found at a depth of 47 feet below low- water mark in dredg- 
ing for a bed for the Bermuda dock. The length of time necessary for 
a subsidence of 47 feet indicates a very long prevalence of the same con- 
ditions. The cedar formerly attained a very great size ; planks of 32 
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inches width are mentioned in the records of the seventeenth century ; 
there is still standing in Devonshire church -yard the shell of an old tree 
69 inches in diameter, and a portion of a trunk 42 inches wide was found 
below the surface of Pebmroke Marsh in 1872. This tree must have 
l>een 6 or 7 feet in diameter. The largest trees now standing and to alt 
externalappearancesoundareonLong Bird Island and at Daniel's Head; 
they are about 11 feet in circumference. Owing to the total neglect of 
forestry, no attempt ever being made to thin the abundant seedlings 
which spring up round every pistillate tree , the thickets are much 
too crowded, and a great proportion of the trees become stag-headed 
early. Eeally valuable cedar timber is becoming scarce as the better 
uoils are more and more brought under cultivation, but there is still a 
great deal suitable for cabinet work, for which its beauty and fragrance 
recommend it; and birds'-eye pieces are in considerable demand. The 
cedar flowers in March, when the stamenate trees put on a golden appear- 
ance, which adds much to their beauty. 

Thuja pyramidalis^ Tenor. 

There was a tree of some years^ standing at Mr. Henry Darrell's, 
Hamilton, and several promising young plants at Mount Langton. 

Araucaria Bidwellii, Hook. The Bunya Bunya of Queensland. 

Two plants received from Trinidad in 1875 were well established at 
Mount Langton in 1877. 

A single small Pinus at Mr. Shaw Wood's, Spanish Point, was the 
only other Conifer known to the writer until a number of species were 
received from Cambridge, Mass., and planted out in November, 1874. 
Of these the following were living in March, 1877, but the msgority had 
made little growth : 
Biota NepaulensiSj Endl. 

orientaliSj Don. 
Ci^essm funebriSj Endl. 

Lawsoniana, Mnrr. 
nMcrocarpa^ Hartw. 
torulosaj Lamb. 
Finuslongifolia^ljBXDib. 
inopsj Ait. 
pineay Linn. 
Sabiniana^ Dougl. 
Sequoia gigantea^ Torr. 
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Thuja giganteaj !N^utt. Promising well. 

T, plicata, Lam. 

Torreya Califarnica^ Torr. 

Cryptomeria elegansy Veitch. Promising well. 

The conclusion must be that few of the fir tnhe will grow in Ber- 
muda. The Bahamas species, Finns BdhamensiSj Griset., has, how- 
ever, not been tried. A number of cones were procured, but they 
had all shed their seed. 

OVn.— Oycadb-B. 

Cycaa revolutay Thunb. Sago palm. 

This plant is to be found in nearly all old gardens, and was probably, 
introduced from the West Indies, although a native of India. No use is 
made of the starch it produces. 

ADDENDA^ 

The following orders have been accidentally omitted in their proper 
sequence: 

Tamabisoinea. (To follow order XLIL) 

Tamarix' Oallicaj Linn. Spruce. 

Introduced firom Europe; now common along the shore roads; is 
often planted as a screen. 

TetbaooniaoEwS. (To follow order LII.) 

Tetragonia expama^ Ait. New Zealand Spinach. 
Cultivated as a vegetable for the table. 

Oentianba. (To £611ow order LXXL) 

Urythrcea Centaurium^ Pers. 
Introduced. (Lane.) 

MONOCOTYLEDONS. 

I.— Cannaokol 

Canna Indicaj Linn. Indian shot. 
Naturalized, and common in gardens. 

C. coccineaj Ait. 
Common in gardens. 

€. luteaj Ait. Yellpw canna. 
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C, eduliSj Ker. Tous-les-mois. 

Cultivated to a small extent for the market on St. George's and Da- 
vid's islands; formerly more extensively grown. 

Maranta amndinacea^ Linn. Arrowroot. 

Introdaced toward the end of the last century. The exports, which 
reached 90 tons in 1844, now rarely amount to one-fourth of that quan- 
tity simply because other crops are found less exhausting to the soil, 
and more remunerative. Bermuda arrowroot, however, is still unrivaled 
in quality. From 15 to 20 lbs. of the Starch are made from 100 lbs. of 
the root 

II.—ZlNZIBEBAOBiB. 

Zingiber officinale j Rose. Ginger.; 

Was easily raised at Mount Langton from West Indian roots. 

Alpinia nutans j Eosc. Shell plant ; Ginger. 

Naturalized and comm5n in plantations. (Bmealucia occidentalism 
Or.) Native of the West Indies and Central America. 

Hedychium speciosumf Wall. 

From Madeira. Flowered at Mount Langton; originally from the 
Sast Indies. 

III.— MUSAOE-aB. 

ifusa paradi8ia,caj Linn. Plantain. 

Not much grown in Bermuda. ^^Plantanes" are mentioned as early 
as 1621, and were probably among the first vegetable importations from 
the West Indies. 

Jf. sapientuniy Linn. Banana. 

There are four well-marked varieties of banana produced in Bermijida, 
where it in extensively cultivated. 

(1.) The red banana {M. var. rosacece^ Jacq.), which is scarce. Owing 
to the prevalence of high winds, it can only be grown in well-sheltered 
places, and is about twice as long as any other species in producing 
fruit. 

(2.) The "old Bermuda banana," a tall-growing variety, of very fine 
quality ; now rarely met with. 

(3.) The "thumb banana,'' which is by far the best, although very small, 
from its subacid flavor and dryness of substance. 

(4.) The "dwarf banana" (M, Cavendishiiy Paxton,) which is the variety 
commonly cultivated, and occasionaDy produces bunches of 80 lbs. 
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weight. These bananas flower and ripen fniit all the year round; but 
there is considerable difference in the tiioe it takes. A plant flowering 
in April, with the summer before it, wiU produce a bunch fit to cut in 90 
or 100 days ; a plant flowering in November, with the winter before it, 
will take 150 or 160 days. 

It is almost the only fruit always procurable in Bermuda, but the 
growth is too much left to chance, little or no horticultural skill being 
applied to it. 

Strelitzia RegimBy Ait. Crane's bill. 
To be found in many gardens. 

lY.— Bbomeliaoejs. 

Ananassa sativay Mill. Pineapple. 

The pineapple was extensively cultivated in Bermuda in the seven- 
teenth century, and is frequently referred to the Records. Its complete 
disappearance concurs with other indications to suggest that the climate 
has undergone a change. The me^n temperature of Bermuda is much be- 
low that of the Bahamas, where they are so largely grown. Several 
plants were set out in Mount Langton Garden in 1875, but came to 
nothing, very possibly, however, from not being fresh enough, from in- 
sufficient manuring, or for want of skiU. 

Billbergia farinoaay Hort., and B, tinctorial Mart. 

Sent from the Botanic Gardens, Cambridge, Mass., 1874. Failed to 

establish themselves. 

v.— Orohidb^. 

Spiranthes hrevilahrig j L indt. (Q. 8. apiculatat) 

The only native orchid, now tolerably abundant in Devonshire and 
Pembroke marshes, where it flowers in May; the species is not fuUfp 
ascertained. Dr. Eein calls it 8. tortilis j but remarks that he only saw 
two specimens. 

Several common West Indian orchids have been introduced from time 
ijO time, and occasionally flower, e. g. Oncidium PapiliOj Lindl., at Caven- 
dish; others at Clarence Hill. The vanilla plant, Yanilla planifolia^ 
was imported from Trinidad in 1 872, but made little growth, and had not 
flowered in 1877. 

VI.— iRIDEiE. 

Iris violacea^ Sweet. Iris. 
J. Virginicaj Linn. 

8i8yrinchium Bermudiana^ Linn., loe. Bermudiana. 
Native, and universal ; classed by Bentham also among native Brit 
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ish plants; the flowers, which begin to appear in April, are as dear to the 
Bermndian as the primrose to the Englishman. (8. anceps in Lane's 
list; 8. alatumj Hook.) 

VII.— DlOSCOBBJBS. 

Dioscorea lutea^ Mey. Yam. 

The yam is grown in Bermuda, aiid usually produced at ficuit and 
flower shows, but is rare and does not enter into the ordinary diet of 
any class of natives. (D. »afira, Linn.) . 

VIII.— Naiades. 

Euppia maritimaj Linn. A marsh weed. 
Zosiera marina, Linn. Sea- wrack ; Grass- weed. 

Found in shallow sea-water, but not properly a sea- weed. 

/ * y IX. PAliMJE. 



Sabal FalmottOj Lodd, or Ohamcerops Palmetto j Michx. Palmetto. 

Native, and universal; originally American, not West Indian. The 
Palmetto furnished the first settlers with a sweet fruit of which they 
published exaggerated praises ; with a vegetable obtained by cutting 
out the heart of the young leaves ; with an intoxicating beverage they 
called hibey; and with covering for their cabins, and even their churches. 
Hence it is very frequently mentioned, and numerous laws were passed 
for its preservation. There are trees of 40 to 50 ieet high. The leaves 
are still extensively used for making plat, which was formerly exported. 
We learn from Baynal that it was fashionable in Europe in the last cen- 
tury. Fans and many fancy articles are also made from them, but the 
present inhabitants are not sufficiently industrious to make Ihem of com- 
mercial value. Flowers in June and July. 

8. Adamonij Ouer. Small thatch, or Dwarf palmetto. 

Also American, and seldom to be found. It was formerly common 
and still occurs near Paynter's Vale. 

8. Oarab and 8. Mucini were planted at Mount Langton with promise 
of permanence. 

Ovedoxa oleraceaj Mart. Cabbage palm. 

Introduced. live conspicuous trees, called the sisters, near Hamil- 
ton, attract the attention of every visitor ; there are many others. 

Astrocaryum aureum^ Gr. and Weudl. Gru-gru, or Gri-gri. 
Introduced; not common. There are two fine specimens at Mount 
Bull. Nat. Mus. No. 25 8 
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Langton; flowers in June and July, with a strong odor, very disa- 
greeable to many persons. Bermuda is probably the most northern 
locality of this palm. 

C0008 nuciferaj Linn. Cocoa nut. 

Introduced. The trees are not numerous, and the firnit, although 
fully formed, is not brought to perfection. It does not occur on sandy 
beaches, and is not mentioned in any early accounts. 

Phoenix ductyliferaj Linn. Date palm. 

Specimens are not uncommon, but many of them being isolated trees, 
either stamenate or pistillate, the firuit is rarely seen. It is, however, 
produced, and ripens in St. George's. 

Rhapis flabelUformiSy Linn. 

This pretty little Japanese palm is common in gardens and very 
readily propagated. 

In addition to the above the following were introduced at Mount 
Langton from the West Indies, and apparently established : Thrincuc 
BarbadensiSy Todd; Thrinax deganSj Hort, Lindl; Areca CaUchUy Linn.; 
Hyophorhe Vershafelii, Wendl. ; IdvistowiMaMntianaj^TohMly OhinensiSy 
Mart.; L. rotundifoliaj Hort., Lindl. 

The following were tried but came to nothing : Caryota Onmmingiiy 
Lodd.; Martinezia caryotcefoUay H. B.; Phytelephas maerocarpay B. P.; 
PritchoArdia Padfica^ Seem. 

X.— PAin>AI7E^. 

Cm'hidovica paJmakby B. P. 
Introduced at Mount Langton in 1872 from the West Indies, and ea- 

tablished. 

Panidcmus utiliSy Borg. Screw-pine. 
At Mount Langton and elsewhere. 

Pandanus odoratissimuSy Linn. 
Found in the garden of Mr. Saltus. A native of Mauritius. 

Pandanus Veitchiiy Lem. 
Introduced from England, 1874, and established at Mount Langton. 

XI.— Aboidb^. 

Michardia JSlthiopicay Kth. Guinea yam, or arum. 
Common in gardens. 
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Dieffenbachia 8eguine^ Schott. Dumb cane. 

Introdaced at Mount Langton from the West Indies in 1874. It quite 
established itself. ^ 

Anthurium cordifolium^ Kth» 
The same remark. 

Philodendron lacerumy Schott. 
The same remark. 

Colocasia esculenta^ Schott. Eddoe. 
Cultivated and eaten by the colored natives to a small extent. 

Catadium, Bleeding heart. 

Many ornamental varieties, such as 0. maculatum, Todd; 0. bicohr, 
Vent.; Cehantini^IAnn.; (7. ar^yn^ccp, Lank, &c., were cultivated in the 
conservatory, Mount Langton, and plants are not uncommon in the 
island. 

Lemna minor ^ Linn. Duck weed. 

X. trisulca) Linn. 

Amorphophallus. Snake plant. 

The local name is suggested by the mottled appearance of the tall 
stem, like the skin of a snake. Individuals are occasionally brought 
up from the West Indies, but it is a plant of Indian origin. 

XII.-.-TYPHACE.S:. 

Typha cmgustifolia^ Linn. Gatstail. 
Native of West Indies, and as T. latifolia var. of Florida. 

XIII. — ^LlLlACEiE. 

Asparagus officinalis^ Linn. Asparagus. 

The writer imported about 500 roots in 1872. They produced very 
slender shoots, and died out in a year or two. 

A. Natalensis^ Hort. 

This pretty plant was received from Trinidad in 1876, and did well. 

Allium Cq^a^ Linn. Onion. 

One of the staple products of Bermuda, for which soil and climate 
seem alike adapted. They were planted by the first settlers in 1616, 
and at that time probably perpetuated by seed allowed to ripen for the 
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purpose. At present the seed is imported annually, chiefly from Ma- 
deira. Caltivation of the plant on a large scale only dates from about 
1845. Seeds of all the best varieties cultivated in Europe were sent 
from the Royal Gardens, Kew, in 1873, and widely distributed j 16 sorts 
were tried at Mount Langton. The writer could never ascertain that 
any of them commended themselves to the growers as superior to the 
sorts they were accustomed to sow. 

Onions in Bermuda are so¥ni in October and November, set out in 
IN^ovember or December, and pulled for market in April and May. The 
•export reached the large quantity (for the area of the islands) of 4,180 
^ tons in 1875, which has not since been exceeded. 

Aloe vulgaris J Lam. 

Locally called, from its flower stalk, bamboo; very common ; proba- 
bly native. 

A. soecotrinaj Lam. Barbadoes or bitter aloe. 
Naturalized and common. 

Agave Americana^ Linn. Golden aloe* 

Not common, but found in many gardens in Paget and Warwick 
Parishes. 

A^ Mexicaiuij Lam. Blue aloe. 
At Spanish Point; not common. 

A. variegattty Hort. 
Common in gardens. 

A. striata^ Zucc. 
Introduced from Kew, 1872. 

A. xyhmacanthaj Salm. 
Introduced from Kew, 1872. 

A. Jaquinianaj Sch. 
Introduced from Cambridge, Mass., 1874. 

Tiicca serrulata. Haw. Spanish bayonet. 

Very common ; its tall white spikes of flowers are highly ornamental 
in May and June ( Y. aloifoliay Linn., in Dr. Bein's list). Y.fiXa/menima^ 
Linn., and Z. Whipplei^ Torry, were among plants received from the 
Botanical Gardens, Cambridge, Mass., in 1874, which survived and 
were established at Mount Langton. 
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Oasterica ohliquaj Haw., O. maculata Haw., and Hatoorthia tortuosay 
fiaw., were introduced at Mount Langton from England and are likely 
to become common in gardens. 

Uuclearis Amazonicaj Lindl. 
Imported from the West Indies, 1876, and flowered welL 

Idlium candidumy Linn. 
Tall white lily 5 very common in gardens. 

L. Japoniewn, Thunb. 

White Japan lily; also common. Both are largely used as Easter 
decorations. 

Iseharum Boveii t Hook, (Blume, Bumph, i, 29), loc. Black lUy. 

Brought from the neighborhood of Hebron by Mr. and Mrs. T. S. 
Beid in 1876. The roots, two in number, have thrice flowered in Ber- 
muda towards the end of March. The spadix is described as of a char- 
coal black, the interior of the spathe resembling a dark, rich, velvet ton* 
ing to maroon. (B. Oaz. ; 25 March, 1879.) 

Narcissus JonquilUiy Linn. Jonquil. 
Naturalized and common. 

Syacinthtis orientaUs. Hyacinth. 

Was grown at Mount Langton, but not well. 

Ornithogalum latifoliumy Linn. Star of Bethlehem, loe. Squill. 
Naturalized, and met with about old houses. 

Cyrtanthtis catalpcefolia^ Nees. 
From Cambridge, Mass., 1874. It flowers well. 

Medeola Virginicay Linn. 
A small annual weed found under walls. (If. CaroUnea in Lane's 

list.) 

Eucomis regia, Ait. 
Beceived from Cambridge, Mass., 1874. 

Hemerocallis fulvaj Linn., W. Day lily. 
In gardens. 

OladiolttSj sp. 

Many varieties are found in gardens. A considerable number of 
bulbs received direct from the Cape of Good Hope, in 1874, were planted 
with indiflferent success; the flowers were poor; the plants died out. 
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Sanseviera Ouineensis^ Willd. Bowstring hemp. 
[Naturalized, and common in*gardens. 

Tlwrmium tenax^ Forst. New Zealand flax. 

Introduced from Kew in 1876, and planted in Pembroke marsh, where, 
however, it did not flourish, although the plants were living in 1877. 
They were choked by native weeds. 

JPolianthes tuberosa^ Linn. Tuberose. 
To be met with in gardens. Originally a native of India. 

Sdlla&^A Squill. 

A species is naturalized, and springs up spontaneously about old 
Louses. 

Fourcroya gigantea^ Vent. Aloe. 
^Naturalized and common. 

Pancratium ovatum^ Mill. Spider lily; Churchyard lily. 
^Naturalized, and common in gardens. 

Crinum cruentum^ Ker. Giant lily, ot Esseqnibo lily. 
Naturalized, and common in gardens. 

Amaryllis equestris^ Ait. Barbadoes lily. 
Naturalized, and common about houses. 

A. SamiensiSj Linn. Guernsey lily. (Jferine samieimSj^'Retb^ 

Nerine pulcheUay Herb. 

Leucoivm ceativum Linn. Snowflake. 
In the garden at Cavendish; flowers regularly. 

Zephyranthes Atamasco^ Herb. 

2. roseay Lindl. 
Grown at Mount Langton. 

XIV.— Smilaobjbi. 

Smilax sa^gittcefoUa, Bot. Mag. SarsapariUa. 

Naturalized at Camden and abundant there^ but not often found else* 
where. 

Cordyline angugUfolia^ Hort. 
From Cambridge, Mass., 1874; doing well 1877. 

Drao(ena termiltaliSy Linn. Purple dracsena. 
D. a/ustroHs^ Forst. Green dracs^a. 
Common in gardens. 
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XV.— JUNOBiB. 

Juncus tenuisj Willd. Bush. 
Common in moist places. 

J. maritimuSj Lane. Large marsh rash, 
l^ative; common in the wetter portions of the marshes. 

XVI OOMMELTNKS. 

Tradeseantia discolor j Herit. Spider-root. Oyster-plant. 
Common in gardens. 

Tinantia Sprucely C. B. Clarke. 

This plant appeared as a seedling in some partly West India soil at 
Monnt liakngtoii:= Tradeseantia ereoUiy Jacq. 

Gommelyna agraria^ Kth. Day-flower. (0. OayennensiSj Bich.) 

Native; and very general in wet places, to which its bright blue 
flower is an ornament; sometimes called ^^Chicken-grass." 

Cyanotis diseolorj I/Herit. 
Common in gardens and window-boxes. 

XVII.— Cypebaoe-B. 

Cyperus rotunduSj Linn. Nnt-grass. 
Native; according. tx> Moe^ey tiiere are 10 or 12 spedeB* 

C.flexuosuSy Vahl. 
!^ativa 

C. altemifolius^ Linn. Variegated eypems. 

Introduced ; common in gardens. The name comes from Oypris, a 
title of Venus. 

Kyllingia monoeephalay Linn. Sedge. 
In Pembroke marsh. 

Scirpus validus, Vahl., {8. laotistris id). Club-rush. 
Common in Pembroke marsh. 

8. plantagineuSy Boxb., Sw. 

In Pembroke marsh, (MeoehariSj B. Br.) 
8. inelanocarpus^ Gr. 

Cladiumoecid^ntaley Schrald. Prickly sedge. 
In Pembroke marsh. 
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Bhynchospora stellatay Gr. White sedge. 
Native ; abundant in Pembroke marsh. 

B. puray Griseb. 

E. Florida, A. Dietr. 

From rhynchosy a snout or beak; spora, a seed, Gr. They are all West 
Indian. 

XYIII.— GbaminEwE. 

Bamhusa vulgaris^ Wendl. Cane; Bamboo (which latter term is also 
applied to the flower stalks of the aloe). 
An ornament of lawns and shrubberies, and used for fencing^ bat 
not grown to any extent. 

Alopecurvs pratensis, Linn. Fox-tailed grass. 

Arundo Donax, Linn. Cow-cane. 
Found in many gardens, and cut as fodder for cattle. 

Arundinaria tecta, MuhL 

8. elongatttSj B. Br. 

8. Virginicmj Kuoth. 

8. purgans. Kth. 
From Dr. Bein's list. Probably S. pungensj Kth. 

8. IndicuSy B. Br. 

Polypogon monspeliensiSj Desf. 
Found among the rocks, fforth shore. 

Leptochha mucronata, Kunth. 
From leptos, slender; e^^-grass, Gr. 

Ulemine Indica^ Gaertn. 

Ohloris petrcda^ Sw. 

Cynodon JDactylon, Pers. Devil gr^BS. 
In the United States, Bermuda or Scutch i 

Faspalum distichuniy Burm. (P. liitorale)^ E. Br. 

P. filiformej Flugg. Wire grass. 

P. setaceuniy Mich. 
Faspalum from the Greek name for millet. 
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Stenotaphrum Americanufrij Schrk. 

8. glabruniy. Trin. Crab grass. 
The general herbage of the country. 

Digitaria setigera^ Roth. Finger grass. 

Sclerochloa rigida, Panzer. Hard grass. 
Probably introduced from Europe. 

Panicvm rtwllej Swartz. Para grass. 
Grown in marshy grounds as cattle food, especially at Gamden. 

P. ma^cimum, Jacq. Guinea grass. 

P. brevifoliunij Kunth. 

P. capillarey Linn. 

P. linearey Burm. 

P. oplismenus. 
Found in the cave near Smith's Parish church. 

P. variegatum. 

This ornamental Australian species waa introduced at Mount Langton 
and lived for 3 years, but never appeared very flourishing. 

P. virgatum^ Linn. 

Oynerium argenteuMj Kees. Pampas grass. 
Grown at Mount Langton and Clarence Hill. 

Setaria glaucaj Beauv. 
From settty a bristle. "^ 

Cenehrus eehinatusy Linn. 
Common on the Paget sand hiUs; not, as in Jamaica, used for cattle* 

C tribuLoideSj Linn. 
Kenchroa is the Greek name for millet. 

Andropogon schcenanthus^ Linn. Lemon grass. 
From cmiry man; j>opon, beard, Gr. 

Sorghum siuxthajratum^ Moench. Guinea com. 
Cultiv^ated as food for cattle. The word is Indian. 

Baccharum officindruniy Linn. Sugar cane. 
Introduced as early as 1623, but never cultivated to any extent. 
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jilthough it was thought necessary in 1675 to pass a law to prevent the 
destruction of cedar for sugar boiling. It is now grown along the mar- 
gins of water courses^ chiefly for sale in sticks, and, not being manured 
or cultivated proi>erly, possesses but little saccharine quality. 

Phalaris Canariemis^ Linn. Canary grass. 
Grown for cage-birds. 

y^ea Ma/ys^ Linn. Indian com. 

Maize has been cultivated since the eariiest settlement of Bermuda. 
It is m^itioned in laws of 1^2, and is still tiie only cereal grown for 
food. The writer frequently remarked " sports" such, as a bunch of 
istamens on the cob, or well-formed grains at the head of the plant, on 
the staminate flower. 

Avena saiivaj Linn. Oat. 

<^ Grows well for a time, and then dies off before ripening seed. It is 
generally sown in ground intended for potatoes, and ploughed or dug^ 
in.'' (J. M. Jones.) 

Triticum vulgare, linn. Wheat. 

<^ Grows well in some places, and produces a fair grain. In former 
years it was mote extensively cultivated, and bread was frequently 
made in farm-houses, but of late years its cultivatiou has ceased." (Id.) 

Mordeum vulgarej linn. Barley. 

^^ Grows well and ripens, but is seldom cultivated as a crop." {Id.) 

OBYPTOGAMIA. 

I.— Felices. 

Adianium oimocrttiwi, Langs, et Fisch. Maiden-hair. 

The only native Adiantum ; universal on rocks where there is shade 
and motstute, and aibundant. The species being Brazilian, not native 
^either to the West Indies or to the United States, its establishment 
in Bermuda is a matter of some interest. 

The following exotic Adicmtwm were cultivated at Mount Langton, 
and some of them planted out in promising localities about Paynter's 
Vale, with a view to their introdtiction : Adiantum Gapilltis-VeneriSy 
Linn.; A. oaudatum^ Linn.; A. eonoinnum^ H. D. K.; A. iyaUratmfhj J. 
Sen.; A. Farleyensoj Moore.; A. intermediumj Swartz.; A. maorophifl' 
luMy Swartz.; A. pedatvm^ Linn.; A. uniforme^ Linn.; A. tenerumj 
Swartz.; A. trapeziforme^ Linn. Adiantum pedatum^ Linn., which is a 
species of northern latitudes, barely lived in the fernery. 
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Pteris heterophyUa^ Linn, 

Luxuriant and abundant at the Church Gave, but not often found 
elsewhere, and confined, as feu* as the writer's observation goes, to the 
Walsingham tract. It is a Brazilian and Central American species, 
but occurs in the West Indies also. 

P. aquilinay linn. Bracken. 

General over the islands; especially abundant in Pembroke marsh. 
Perhaps the most universal of all ferns. 

In addition to the above, Pteris hngifolia^ Linn.; JP. quadri-aurita, 
Ketz, and P. serrulata^ Linnf., were cultivated at Mount Langton, and 
the first and last set out in suitable localities. 

Acrostichum aureumj Linn. Marsh fern. 

Abundant in .brackish marshes, where it attains a great size. A 
fern of Wide diffusion, found both in Florida and the West Indies. 
(Chrysodiumvulgarej F6e.) 

Woodwardia Virginica^ Smith. 

Found only in Pembroke marsh, and not very abundant. The young 
plants have a general resemblance to Osmunda dnnamomea^ Linn., but 
uiay be distinguished at any stage by the loops in the veins parallel to 
the midrib of tiie pinnee^ which are radial in Osmunda, It is an Ameri- 
can and not West Indian species. 

Asplenium crenulatvm, Fries. 

Found chiefly in the Walsingham tract, and not very common. {A. 
serratuniy Lindl.) A species of the West Indies and Central America. 

A. TrichomaneSj Linn. 

Generally diffused; common to all northern, temperate, and tropical 
regions. 

A. dentaturnj Linn. 

This pretty little fern is generally found at the mouths of caves, both 
in the Walsingham tract and elsewhere. It fills a cave on Grace's 
Island. It is a native of Florida and the West Indies. 

A. myriophyllum, Presl. {As dcutarium^ Swartz, Sieb., Mart., 360, 

Hook., Metten.; A. rhizophyllunij Kuuze, Hook.) 

The rarest of Bermuda ferns ; only found about the Church Cave. It 

is certainly not what is usually labeled A. cicutarnim in collections. 

It is native to the West Indies and Southern United States. £hizo- 
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phyllum seems misleading; it was labeled Myriophyllvm at Cambridge, 
Mass., which describes it very well. 

The following were also cultivated at Mount Langton: Asplenium auri^ 
<ww, Swartz; A. cicutariumj8wB,Ttz^y A. Fahianum, 'H.ombry A.firmumj 
F^e; A. Nidus; A. viviparum, Presl. 

Aspidium Capense, Willd. Devonshire marsh fern. 

This beautiful fern is confined to a few spots of Devonshire marsh, 
and is in danger of extermination, not being abundant. The writer 
transferred some plants to Pembroke marsh, but they were not estab- 
hshed. It requires much shade and moisture. Habitat, America from 
Cuba to Patagonia, South Africa, and Polynesia. 

Nephrodium amplum^ Baker. 
Common by roadsides. A Central American and West Indian 

species. 

N, patens^ Desm. 

Very common by roadsides; a fern which does not require moisture. 
Native of Florida, Texas, and Central America; not West Indian. 

N. ietraganum, Hk. 

Confined to the Walsingham tract, and not common. It belongs to 
Central America, and occurs neither in Florida nor the West Indies* 

N. villomniy Presl. 

Pretty abundant; one of the ferns found in dry places. It is native 
of the West Indies and Central America. 

N. ThelypteriSj Desv. 

Found along the north side of Pembroke marsh, and not elsewhere; 
it dies down in winter. It is generally diffused in northern latitudes. 
Nephrodium molle^ Desm., from the West Indies, was planted out in 
suitable places. 

Nephrolepis emltata^ Schott. 

Common among the rocks of Walsingham and elsewhere. The species 
belongs both to the United States and the West Indies. 

Polypodium elasticum^ Bich. 

Found chiefly in the Walsingham tract', and not very common. (P. 
cultratuMj Willd.) A native of Cuba and Central America. 

Osmunda regalis, Linn. 

Grows in abundance in Pembroke marsh; not found in the West 
Indies, but otherwise a fern of very wide range. 
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Osmunda cinnamomea, Linn. ^^ 

Abundant also in Pembroke marsh. Kative of the United States and 
the West Indies. 

Blechnum occidentaley Linn. 

Was planted out in suitable places in 1877. 

Besides the ferns which have been enumera^ted above, the writer in- 
troduced and cultivated the following species, nearly all of which are 
readily grown with a little protection. The temperature of the air in the 
fernery by self-registering thermometers ranged from 48^ to 87^ in the 
year: Anemia adiantifoliaj Sw.; Oheilanthes microphylUij Swartz; Cystop- 
teris bulMfera, Bernh.j Cfragilis^ Bemh. ; Bavallia amkata^ Swartz; D. 
Ca/ianerwi», Smith; Biclcsonia punctilobulaj Hook.; Oymnogramme calo- 
melanoSj Kaulf.; G. sulfurea, Desv.; O.tartarea, Desv.; G.tomentosa^ 
Desv.; Hemionitis palmata^ Linn.; Lomaria gibhaj LabilL; Onoclea sensi- 
bills, Linn, (which, however, did not flourish); Pellcea Breweri, Baton; 
JP, hastataj Link; P. rotundifolia, Hook.; Polypodium aureum^ Linn.; 
P. vulgare, Linn, (brought from Ireland); P. diver gens, Hook.; P. Bryop- 
teris, Linn, (which did not flourish); P. marginellum, Sw.; Scolopendrium 
^ulgare, Sm. (brought from Ireland); Trichomcmes crispum, Linn, (which 
could not long be kept alive). This enumeration may have some inter- 
est for future horticulturists in Bermuda. 

II.— Equisetacejbs. 

Equisetum palustre, Linn.f Jointed marsh-weed. 
Pembroke marsh. Common in West Indies and United States. 

in.— LYOOPODIAOE-ffl. 

Psilotum triquetrum^ Sw. 
Bare, but found about some of the caves in the Walsingham tract. 

Selaginella Martensii, Spreng. 

Found in gardens. 

The following were also introduced fix)m Kew: 8. Oriffithsii, Spreng.; 
8. furcata, Har.; 8. hcematodes, 8. incequifolium, 8. Martensii^ var. and 
stolonifera, Swartz; 8. viticulosa, 8. Wallichii ; all of which grew well in 
a fernery. 

IV.— OhabaoEwE. 

Charafcetida, A. Br. 
This plant is abundant in wet ditches at Mount Langton. 
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v.— Hepatio-e. 
Jungemumniaj sp. 

Sphagnum palusire. Bog moss. 

VI.— FUNM. 

The common mushroon, Agarioum eampestrisy linn., appears rarely in 
Bermuda. They were to be found in 1852 near Pembroke church- 
yard. (Mr. Hurdis, in The Naturalist in Bermuda, p. 176.) The writer 
has, however, never seen them wild. They were grown at Mount Lang- 
ton in an artificial cave from spawn imported from Hali&x, and at times 
pretty abundant. The/ten^ of Bermuda, as an order, have not rec^ved 
attention. 
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AbatUon, sweet 52 

Alligator pear 101 

Allspice 75 

Almond, bitter 71 

Bweet , 71 

Aloe 116,118 

blue 116 

golden 116 

Apple 72 

Apricot 71 

Arrowroot HI 

Arsenicplant 106 

Artichoke 83 

Arum 114 

Ash, Westlhdian 69 

Asjiaragiis 115 

Atn^lia, goaty-stalked 105 

Avocadapear 101 

Bastard cedar 54 

Balloon berry 03 

Balm, common 08 

Balsam 55 

Bamboo 120 

Banana Ill 

dwarf Ul 

oldBermnda Ill 

red Ill 

Barbadoes aloe 116 

gooseberry 78 

lily 118 

pride 66 

Barley 122 

Basil 98 

Baybean 66 

Bay tree, sweet 102 

Bedstraw 82 

Beetroot 101 

Bermndacedar 108 

Bermadiana 112 

Birthwort 108 

Blackberry, American 72 

Black mangrove 97 

walnat 108 

willow 49 

Bladder Senna 67 

Bleeding heart 115 

Blolly 81 

Blnegnm • 75 

Bog moss 126 

Borage 91 

Bowstring hemp 117 

Box 59 
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Box brier 81 

Bracken 128^ 

Bread fhiit loa 

Brier, Austrian.. 72 

sweet 72" 

Broom 62 

Bryone, wild 7T 

Bonya-bunya lOd 

BnmetsaxifSrage.....*. 80 

Borr 52,54 

Battercnp 46 

Button tree 74 

Button weed 82 

Cabbage 48 

Cabbage palm 113 

Calabash tree 95 

Camelia 52 

Canary grass 122 

Cancalis , 79 

Candelabra plant 49 

Candleberry myrtle 104 

Candytuft ■. 48 

Cane 120 

Canna, yellow 110 

Cape gooseberry 92 

jasmine 81 

weed 84 

Caricature plant 95 

Cardoon 8$ 

Carrion flower 89> 

Carrot 7» 

Cassava 106 

Castor oil plant 10<r 

Catnip 98 

tJatstail 115 

Cauliflower 48 

Cedar, Bermuda 108 

Celery 80 

Changeable rose 53 

Charlock 48 

Cherimoya 47 

Cherry, French 55 

Cherry pie 91 

Chickweed 51 

water 51 

Chicory 83 

Christmas bush 68 

Churchyard lily 118 

Citron 57 

Clematis 46 

Clover, black medick 63 

rod 64 
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CloTer, white 64 

Club-nish U9 

Gooklebnr 86 

Cockroach beiry 03 

Cocoa nut 82 

Coflfee 114 

Coral plant 100,105 

Cordia, scarlet 91 

Coriandtun 79 

Correa 53 

Cotton plant .63 

Cowcane 120 

Cow cherry 93 

Crab grass 121 

Crane's bill 112 

Cacumber w 77 

Custard apple 47 

Cyperus, Tariegated i 119 

Cypressvine - 90 

Dandelion C 83 

Date palm 114 

Day flower 119 

Deadnettle 98 

Demerara almond 74 

Devil grass.... 120 

Ditch weed , 107 

Dog bush 84 

Dogwood 62 

Dracsena, green. 118 

purple..,...,... 118 

Duck-weed 115 

Dumb cane 115 

Dutchman's pipe • 108 

Earth-nut 64 

Ebony-black 70 

Eddoe - 115 

Egg-plant .^ 93 

Elder, common 81 

Bssequibo Ifly 118 

Fennel 80 

FCTcrfew 85 

Fleabane 84 

Fiddle-wood ^ 97 

Fig,common 10^ 

Finger-grass 121 

Flag, wild 54 

Flax, New Zealand 118 

Fool's parsley 80 

Forbidden fruit , 57 

Four-o'clock 99 

Fox-tailed grass 120 

Frangipani 88 

French bean 65 

cherry 55 

fennel 84 

trumpet flower 88 

Fuchsia , * 76 

Fumitory, common 48 

Galbs 52 

Garden chervil * 79 
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Garden cress 48 

G^raninm, double 55 

sweet-scented 55 

Giantlily 118 

Ginger.. Ill 

Glasswort 101 

Godot's weed. (96), 84 

Gtoldenrod 84 

Goosefoot family 101 

Gorse 63 

Governor plum i... 50 

Grapefruit 57 

Grai>evine 60 

Grassweed 118 

Gromwell 91 

Groundsel 85 

Gru-gru ,113 

Guava 75 

berry 75 

Guernsey lily 118 

Guinea com 121 

grass 12i 

pepper 93 

yam 114 

Hard grass 121 

Hawthorn 72 

Heal-soon 82 

Heart's-ease CO 

Heath 95 

Hogwood 99 

HoUy 60 

English h 53 

Hollyhock 63 

Honey floww 55 

Honeysuckle (cultivated) 80 

fly. 98 

trumpet 98 

Horse cherry 03 

Horse-radish 48 

Hyacinth 116 

Ipecacuanha 89 

India-rubber tree 103 

Indian com 122 

shot 110 

Indigc 63 

Iris 112 

Iron weed 70 

Ivy, common 80 

Italian 85 

Jack-frait ' 103 

Japanmedlar 73 

Jasmine 87 

white ,.. 87 

yellow 87 

Jerusalem artichoke 85 

Jonquil ^ 116 

Joseph's coat 107 

Justicia, blue Wi 

large,white 95 

Laburnum 64 

Laceplant 102 
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P»ge. 

Lamb lettuce 82 

Larkspnr 46 

Laurel 51 

Laurestinus ^ 80 

Lavender 99 

Lemon 56 

Lemon grass 121 

Lettuce 83 

Li-chi 62 

Lignnm-vitiB 56 

LUy, black 117 

day 117 

Lip plant 73 

Locust tree, red 67 

white 64 

Mahoe 52 

Magnolia 46 

Mahogany 59 

Maiden-hair 122 

Mallow 52 

Mammee apple 52 

Mango 63 

Mangrove, black 74 

Marsh fein, Devonshire 124 

mint 123 

weed ]13 

Martinique laurel 58 

Marvel of Peru 99 

Mayweed 79 

MelUot 64 

Melon 77 

Mercury 107 

Mignonette 50 

Mimosa, wild 69 

yellow 69 

Mint,garden 98 

horse 98 

marsh 98 

wild 98 

Mockery 107 

Moon-plant 92 

Momingglory 90 

Mullein 95 

Mulberry, paper 1 03 

red 103 

silkworm 103 

Mnshnoora 126 

Mustard, garden 48 

hedge 48 

Myrtle, guava 75 

Kapoleou ' s plume 69 

Kectariue 71 

Kemophila 89 

Kettle, common 102 

false 102 

small, stinging 102 

Nettle tree 104 

Kiekertree 68 

Night-flowering oereus 78 

Nightehade 93 

Noyanvine 90 

Nutgrasa 119 

Bull. Nat. Mu8. 25 U 
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Oat 122 

Okra 53 

Oleander 88 

Olive 88 

Olive wood bark 59 

Onion 115 

Orache, sea 101 

bitter 57 

Orange, Mandarine 67 

Seville 57 

sweet 57 

Tangerine 57 

Osageorange 103 

Otaheite gooseberry 106 

walnut 106 

Oyster-plant 119 

Palmetto 113 

dwarf 113 

Pampasgrass 121 

Pansy 50 

Papaw 76 

Paragrass 121 

Parsley 80 

Parsnips 79 

Passion flower, wild 76 

Pea,blue 65 

common 65 

purple 66 

spurred butterfly 65 

sweet 65 

Peach 71 

Pe^ir 73 

Pear,avocada 101 

Pellitory 102 

Pennywort, thick leaved 78 

Pepper grass 48 

Spanish 63 

Periwinkle 88 

Persimmon 87 

Petunia 94 

Physionut 105 

Pigeon berry 97 

pea 64 

Pimpernel 87 

Pineapple 112 

Pi't^her plant 47 

Pane, American 104 

Plantain Ill 

Plum 71 

Westlndian 71 

Plumbago 86 

Poinciana 67 

Poisonivy 62 

Poppy,opium 47 

Pomegranate 76 

Pork-fat apple 70 

Potato.Irish 90 

sweet 93 

Prickly burr 92 

pear 78 

tall 78 

myrtle 97 

sedge 119 
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Pride of China . 
India . . 

Privet 

Pumpkin 

Purslane 



Page. I 
. 58 i 
58 
88 
77 
61 



Quassia 55 

Queen of the shrabs 75 

Queen thistle 47 

Quince 73 

Radish 48 

Raspberry 72 

Red gum 72 

Rhubarb 100 

Rhus, walnut leaved 63 

Rib-grass 99 

Roadside weed 99 

Rose, wild 72 

Roseapple 74 

Rosemary 99 

Rough chervil 79 

Rush 119 

marsh 119 

■Sage 97 

common 97 

prickly 97 

red 97 

Sago palm - 110 

Saintfoin 64 

Salvia, scarlet 98 

Sfmi pbire 83 

Sandwort, thyme-leaved 51 

Sappodilla 87 

Sarsaparilla 118 

Satinwood 59 

Screw-pine 114 

Scurvy grass 48 

Sea grape 100 

lavender 91,86 

mulberry 74 

orache 101 

ox-eye 83 

purslane 51 

ragwort 85 

turnsole 91 

wrack 113 

Seaside vine 90 

Sen sit ive plant 69 

Shaddock 67 

Shell plant Ill 

Shepherd's parse 48 

Silk cotton tree 53 

Silvertree 102 

Slipper plant 106 

Sraallshot 61 

thatch 113 

Snake plant 115 

Snap weed, balsam 55 

Snow berry 81 

flake 118 

Snuff plant 94 

Soap berry 62 

Sorrel, common 100 
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Sorrel, purple 54 

yellow 54 

Soorsop 47 

South sea grape 100 

rose>. 88 

tea 60 

Sowthistle 83 

Spanish bayonet 116 

broom 63 

pepper 63,93 

Speedwell 94 

Spiderlily 118 

root 119 

Spinach, New Zealand 110 

Spruce 110 

Spurge 121 

Squill 149 

St Andrews' Cross '. 61 

St. John wort 61 

Stiflf cornel 86 

Star apple 87 

Star of Bethlehem 116 

Stone crop 74 

Stock wild 49 

Stopper 74 

Strawberry 71 

Succory 83 

Sugar apple 47 

cane 121 

Sunflo wer 86 

Surinam cherry 74 

Sweet briar 72 

pea 66 

Swordplant 68 

Tall prickly pear 78 

plum 104 

Tamarind 65 

Tassel plant 99 

Tea 94 

Thunbergia, white 9« 

Thyme 99 

TittlmeUy 106 

Toad-flax 94 

Tobacco 9S 

Tomato 93 

Tous-les-mois Ill 

Tuberose 118 

Trumpet flower 96 

red 96 

Tuliptree 46 

Turkey berry 97 

Turk's cap ^ 77 

Vanilla, sweet 96 

Verbena, white 96 

Vervain 96 

Violet, sweet 50 

Virginia creeper 61 

Vitch 65 

Wallflower 45 

Wampee 67 

Wart, cress , 48 

Water-ci-ess 48 
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Water lemon 76 

melon 77 

Wax plant :... 89 

Wlieat 122 

Wiltecedar 96 

sedge 120 

Wild crane'8 bill 55 

Willow, black 49 

Caraocas 105 
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"Willow, weeping 105 

Wire grass 120 

weed 62 

Wistaria M 

With M 

Wormwood, wild 8i 

Tam 118 

Yellow oanna lift 
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C. AbuiOonpuleheUwm, Sweet 52 

C. striatum, Dicks.. ^ 52 

C. AcaoiaArabioa,WiUd 70 

C. ey^norum, Meissn 70 

C. Lebbek,Willd 70 

C. maeraeantha,'E.'B 70 

C. AoalyphA tricolor, Hort 106 

C. ACAMTHACBA 95 

C Achimenes, sp 95 

A. AcTostichnm anremn, Linn 123 

C, Adenocarptutelorunni.'DC 66 

A. Adiaatmn cuneatom, Langs, et Fisch — 122 

C capillus Teneris, Linn 122 

C. concinnum 122 

C. oultratum 122 

C. Farleyense 122 

C. intermedinm 122 

C. macrophyllnm 122 

C. pedatum 122 

C. uniforme 122 

C. tenemm 122 

C. trapczifonne ...p 122 

B. Agaricmn canii>e8tri8, Linn 126 

C. Agave Americana, Linn 116 

C. Jaquiniana, Sch. 116 

C. Mexicana,Lam 116 

C. striata, Zncc 116 

C. variegata, Hort 116 

A. XyUmaeantha^Salm 116 

B. Ageratnm cony zoides, Linn 83 

B. Mexicannm, Sweet 83 

C. Ailanthns gland nlosa, Desf 56 

B. Albizsia Lebbek, Benth, syn 70 

C. Aleurites triloba, Forst 106 

C. AUanumda SehoUii, Pohl 88 

C. AlliimiCepa, Linn 115 

C Aloe sooootrina, Lam 116 

A. vulgaris. Lam 116 

B. Alopeonrus pratensis, Linn 120 

Cl Aloysia cetriodora, Orteg 06 

C. Alpinia nutans, Koso Ill 

B. Althea rosea. Car 53 

AMABAKTACBiB 100 

B. Amaranns hybridus, Linn 100 

B. Amaranns spin osus, Linn 100 

C. Amaryllis equcstris. Ait 118 

C. Amaryllis Samiensis, Linn 118 

B. Ambrosia artemisl»folia, Linn 86 

B. Ambrosia heterophylla, Mhlbrg 86 

C. AmorpkophaUui^ sp 115 

AMPELIDBiB 60 

A. Ampelopsis qninquefolia, Michx 61 

C. tridentata^Thun 61 
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C. Amygdaliit amara, B.OTt 71 

C. communw, Linn 71 

C. neetar%na,W 71 

C. Persica, Linn 71 

C. Anana99a saliva, "Slill 112 

C. Anagallis arvensis, Linn 87 

A. Andropogon schcenantlius, Linn 12 1 

C. Anetbum graveolens, Linn 79 

C. Angelica Archangelica, Cham. & Schl. . . 79 

B. Anthriscus vulgaris 79 

C. Anthyllii Barbajovis, Linn t6 

C. Anthurium eordifolium^ Kth 115 

C. Antigonon t^topu$^ Book &, An 100 

Anonacbjs 47 

C. Anona Cherimolia, Mill 47 

C. mnricata, Linn 47 

C. reticulata, Linn 47 

C. squamosa, Linn 47* 

B. tripetala. Ait, syn 47 

C. Apium graveolens, Linn 80 

leptopbyllum, F. M., syn 80 

Petroselinum, Linn., syn 80 

Apoctkejb 88 

C. Araohis bypogcea, Linn 64 

Arauacb^ 80 

G. Aralia OuHfoylia.'RoTt 80^ 

C. AraucariaBidtDeUiif Book 109 

Ardisia a^eumiwUa, Willd 87 

C. humilU Vahl ST 

C. Areea Catechu, Linn 114 

B. Arenaria serpyllifolia 51 

A. Argemono Mexicana, Linn 47 

C. Argyrolobium andro9€Bmifolium 66 

Akistolochiacba 108 

C. Aristolocbia trilobata, Linn 108 

Aboidba 114 

B. Artemisia tenuifolia, Willd., syn 84 

C Artooarptu incita, Linn 103 

G. inUgrifolia,Lum.,f 103 

A. Anmdinaria tecta, Mblbrg 199 

G. Arundo Donax, Linn 129 

Asohynomene, sp 63 

Abclbpiadbjb 89 

A. Asolepias curassavica, Linn 89 

B. mv«a,Linn 89 

A. Ascyrum Crux- Andre®, Linn 51 

hypericoides, Linn., syn 51 

O. A»paragu» Natalensis,BoTt 11& 

G. officinalis, Linn 11& 

A. Aspidiom expense, Willd 124 

G. Aspleninm I24 

C. auritum 124 

G. cicutarium 124 
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Asplenimn crenulatum, Fries 123 

dentatum, Linn 123 

Fabianam 124 

flrmura 124 

myriophyllum, Presl 123 

Nidus 124 

trichomanes, Linn 123 

•vivipamm 124 

Aster trifolion), Linn 84 

Astrocarynm aureum, Griseb 113 

Atriplex cristata, H.B^ 101 

AUUANTACEJE 

Arena saliva, Linn 122 

Avicennia nitida, Linn 97 

tomentosa, Linn., syn 97 

Azalea viscosa^ Linn... 86 

Buccbaris halimifolia, Linn., syn 84 

betorophylla, H. B. K 84 

BALSAMINBiE 

BaUamocarpon brevifolium, Cbois ^ . 66 

Bambusa vnlgaris, "Wendl 120 

Batatas Edulis, Chois 90 

Bauhinia parviflora, Vahl 69 

FaWu, Wight 69 

Beaumontia grandijlora, Wall 89 

Beooniacks 77 

Begonia facbsioides, Hook 77 

by drocoty lifolia, G rah 77 

Bex.Pritz 77 

ubnifoUa, Willd 77 

Benthamiafragibera, Lindl 81 

Beta vulgaris, Linn 101 

Bidens lencantbas, W. var. discoidens. . . 83 

BlGNONIACE^ 95 

Bignonia capreolata, Linn 95 

BUUmrgiafarinosa, Hort 112 

tinctoria, M&Tt 112 

Biota Nepaulensis, Endl 109 

orientalis, Don 109 

BlXINIEiE 60 

Bixa OreUana^ Lmn 50 

Blechnwm. ocddentale^lAan. 125 

Blighia sapida, Keen 62 

Boerbavia ereota, Linn 99 

Bcebmeria cylindrica, Willd 102 

Bombax Ceiba, Linn 53 

BOBAOIKEJB 91 

Borago officinalis, Linn 91 

Borreria laevis, Griseb 82 

, Borrichia m-borescens, DC 83 

putescens, DC., syn 83 

BougainviUeu spectdbilis, Willd 99 

glabra 99 

. BoussingatUtia baseUoides, H. B 101 

Brassica botrytis 48 

capitata 48 

oleracea, Linn 48 

Bbomeliaceje 112 

Brovmea grandiceps, J SMq 69 

Bmgmonsia snaveolens, Willd 92 

Brunfelsia Americana, Jjinxi 92 

Bryophyllum ealyctnum^ Salisb 73 

Buddleia Neemda, Boxb 94 

Cactea 77 

Cactus. See Opuntia, Sw. 
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Cactus Elata, Sur 67 

Gillie8u,WaU 67 

Csesalpinia pulcherrima, Sw 66 

Cajanns indicus, Spreng 64 

Cakile sequalis, Herit. 48 

maritima, Scop 48 

OaJaditim 115 

Calamintba Nepeta, Linn 98 

Callicarpa ferruginea, Sw 97 

Calopbyllum calaba, Jacq 52 

CameUia japoniea, Linn 52 

Canavalia obtusifolia, DC 66 

C ANNACE^ 110 

Canna coccinea.) Ait 110 

edulis, Ker Ill 

indica, Linn 110 

lutea, Ait 110 

Capparidace-b 4» 

Capparis torulosa, Swartz 49 

Capraria biflora, Linn 94 

CAPBlPOLIACEiB 80 

CaprifoUum Italicnm, R. S 80 

sempervirens, Micbx 80 

CapseUa BursapaMoris, Mob 48 

Capsicum annuum, Linn 93 

frutescens, Linn 93 

Cardiospermum Halicacabum, Linn 61 

Carica Papaya, Linn 76 

Carlud<mca palinata^'Bi.'P 114 

Caryophyllejb 51 

Caryota Cummingii, Lodd 114 

Casparea porrecta, Ktb 69 

Cassia bacillaris, Linn 68 

bicapsnlaris, Linn 68 

Coryrnbosa, ham. 69 

Cassia fistula, Linn 68 

glauca. Lam 69 

ligustrina, Linn 69 

occidentalis, Linn 69 

Casuarineje 104 

Casuarina eqnisetifolia, Linn, f 104 

Catalpa corallodendron, syn 68 

Celastbacejb 59 

Celtide^ 104 

Celtis mississippiensis, Boso 104 

occidentalis, Linn. , syn 104 

Cencbrus ecbinatus, Linn 121 

tribuloides, Linn 121 

Cetitaurea gymnocarpa, Moris, and Not. . 85 

Centranthfis nuicrosyphon, Bots 82 

Centrosema Yirginianum, Benth 65 

Cerastium viscosum, Linn 51 

Ceratonia tiliqua, Linn 65 

Cebatophtlle^ 107 

Cerbera Tbeoctia, Linn., syn 

Cereus grondiflorus. Mill 78 

triangularis. Haw 78 

Oestrum pargtti, Linn 94 

Chamserops Palmetto, Micbx 113 

Cbaeropbyllum sativum, Gaertn 79 

CHARACEiB 125 

Cbara foetida, A.Br 125 

Cbeirantbus Cbeiri, Linn '. 49 

Chenopodie-b 101 

Cbenopodium ambrosioides, Linn 101 
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c. 
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Chenopodinm albam, Linn 101 

anthelminticam, Linn 101 

Chiococca racAmosa, Linn 81 

Chlori» petrcea, Sw 120 

Chloroxylon Svnetenia, DC 50 

Cbrysobalanus pellocarpus, Meyer 70 

Chry sodium anreum, F6e, syn 

Chrysophyllum Cainito, Linn 87 

Cicca disticha, Linn 106 

Cichorium Intybas, Linn 83 

Cineraria maritima, Linn 85 

CiSTINEA. 

Citharexylon qnadrangnlare, Linn 97 

CitruUas vulgaris 77 

Citrus Aurautium, Linn 57 

Bigaradia, Loist 57 

buxifolia, Poir 57 

Decumanus, Linn 57 

limetta, Risso 56 

Limonum, Kisso 56 

Medico, Linn 57 

nobilis, Lour 57 

racemosus, Ris ot Poit 57 

spinosissima, Meyer, syn 56 

vulgaris, Risso 57 

Cissv4 discolor, Blum 61 

Cittua laurifolius, Linn 50 

Monspeliensis, Linn 50 

saloifoliv^, Linn 50 

Cladiura occidcntale, Schrald 119 

Clematis Virginiana, Linn 46 

Jackmanni, Hort 46 

Cloome pungens, Willd 49 

8peciosa^H.B 39 

Clerodendron capitatum, Sebum. & Torr. 97 

aculeatum, Gr 97 

Clitofia Brasiliana, Arrab 65 

Tematea, Linn 65 

Cobcea gcandens, Cav 89 

Coceoloba platyclada, Hook 100 

uvifera, Linn 100 

Cocos nucifera, Linn 114 

Coffea Arabica, Linn 82 

Coleus 98 

Colocasia escnlenta, Scbott 115 

Colubiina Asiatica, Brongn 60 

ColtUea arboreseens, Linn 67 

COMBKETACAE 74 

COMHBLTNB^ 119 

Commelyna agraria, Kth 119 

cayennonsis, Ricb 119 

COMPOSITJB 83 

COMFERJE 108 

Conocarpns erectus, Jacq 74 

racemosus, Linn., syn 74 

CONVOLVULACB^ 90 

Convolvulus sagittifolius, syn 91 

Conyza albida, TVilld, syn 84 

ambigua, DC., syn 84 

Cookia punctata, Retz 58 

Cordia Sebestana, Linn 91 

Oordyline angusti/olia, Hort 118 

Coriandrum sa^tivum, Linn 79 



Pago. 

CORNACEJE 80 

C. Comva stricta, Lam 80 

CUASSULACEiE 73 

C. Crataegus pyraeantha, Pera 72 

B. Crepis lyrata, Frocl 83 

C. Crescentia Cujete, lAnn 95 

C. Crinum cruenfum, Ker. 118 

C. Croton AngustifoUum, Hort 106 

C. CorfiaiM*. Veil 106 

C. disiolor, Rich 106 

C. maritimum, Walt 106 

C. pictum,RoTt< 106 

C. f^nflpum, Mullty 106 

C. yariegatum, Forsk . - 106 

C. undulatum 106 

Ckuciferje 48 

C. Cryptomeria elegans, Veitcb 110 

C. Cucumis Melo, Linn 77 

C. Cucumis sativus, Linn 77 

CUCUBBITACB^ 77 

C. Cucurbita Pepo, Linn 77 

C. Melopepo, Linn 77 

C. moachata, Linn 77 

C. Citrullus, Linn., syn 77 

C. Cupania f ulva. Mart Cl 

C. Cupressus f unobris, Endl 109 

C. Lawsoniana, Mutt 109 

C. macrocarpa, Hartw 109 

torulosa, lidonh 109 

Cycade^ 110 

C. Cycas rcvoluta, Thunb 110 

C. Cydonia vulgaris, Pers 73 

C. Cynara Oardunctdus, ItiDJi 83 

B. Cynodon Dactylon, Pers 120 

Cypebace^ 119 

C. Cyperus altei nifolius, Linn 119 

C. flexuosua, Vabl 119 

C. rotundus, Linn 119 

C. Cyrtanthera roaei, Hort 90 

C. Cyrtanthua catalpoefolia, Nees 117 

C. Cytiaus Laburnum, Linn 64 

C. Dahlia auperJlaOf, Ait 85 

Datum fastuosa 92 

mrtel 92 

A. /Stramonium, Linn 92 

C. suaveoleus, H. B 92 

B. Tatula, Linn 92 

C. Daucua Oarota, Linn 79 

C. Delphinium 46 

A. Desmanthus virgatus, "Willd. , syn 69 

C. Desmodium gyrans, Linn 64 

A. virgatum, Desv 64 

C. Deutzia scabra, Thunb : 73 

A. Dichondra CaroUnensis, Michx 01 

A. Dicbondra repens, Forst 91 

C. Dieffenbachia aeguine, Scbott 1 15 

C. Digitaria setigera, Rtb 121 

C. Dimocarpus Lltchi, Lour 62 

DiOBCOREiE 113 

C. Dioscorea sativa, Linn 113 

C. lutea, Meyer 113 

C. Dioapyroa Mabola, llo±b 87 

C. Diospyros virginiana, Linn 87 
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C. JHpUraeanthuiofinU.'SeeB 90 

A. Dodecandria trigynia 100 

A. Dodonsea angastifolia, Lam. , syn 62 

A. Bodonsea viscosa, Linn 62 

C. Doliehot Labldb^Zmn 66 

C. Draceena aa8tralls,For8t (Sp. New Caledo- 
nia) 118 

C. Dracona terminalia, Linn 118 

C. Duranta Plamieri, Linn 97 

Ebbmacbje 87 

C. Eeheveria gibbi/hra, DO., var. metaUiea. 73 

Alba, Hassk, syn 83 

A. Eclipta erecta, Linn 83 

A. (orientale) Jacq.,ayn 99 

C. Eleneine indic>^ aaert 120 

Entada icandent, Benth. 60 

EgUISETACBiB 125 

A. Eqaisetnm paluatre, (I) Linn 1 J5 

Eranihemum Andersonii, Mast 96 

puUheUum, Andr 96 

Ebicacb^ 86 

B. Erigeron animnm. Linn., 83m 84 

B. Bonariensis, Liun 84 

B. canadenRin, Liun 84 

B. trifolinm, WiUd 84 

B. Pbiladelpbicuni, Linn 84 

B. quercifolis. Lam 84 

C. Eriobotryajaponica,Lindl 73 

Eriodondron uufractuosum, DC, syn .... 64 

C. Erythrina eaffra, Thvaxh .- C8 

C. Crisia-KaUi, Linn G8 

C. coniUodendron, Tinn 68 

C. herboMa 68 

C. Indica, (?) Lam 68 

C. 8y)ecio8a, Andr 68 

C. Telutina, Willd 67 

B. Erytbrea centaurium, Pare 89 

C. Euedlyptnt eoriacea, Cum 75 

C. globulua, L&hil 75 

C. retinifera, Smitb 75 

C. EueUarit Amazoniea,Ijindl 117 

C. Etteomii regia. Ait 117 

A. Eugenia axillaris, Poir 74 

0. jamboa, Linn., syn 74 

C. Maiacccneis, Linn 75 

C. Miibelii, Lam., syn 74 

C. uniflora 74 

C. Enonymus Japonica, Linn 50 

B. Enpatorinm cony zoides, Vabl 83 

B. foenicnlaceum. Willd 83 

EUPHOBBIACBiE 105 

A. Euphorbia buxifolia, Lamck 107 

0. Candelabrum, Trem 107 

A. glabrat^,Sw 107 

A. betoTopbylla,Linn 107 

A. bypericifolia, Linn 107 

C. Ja9t«iiu«/Iora, Hook 107 

A. maculata, Linn 107 

B. Peplu«, Linn 107 

A. prostrata. Ait 107 

C. splendens, Bojer 107 

B. Fediaolitoria, Gaert 82 

B. Ferula communis, Linn 80 

C. glauca, Linn 80 



Page. 

FiCOIDBiB 78 

P<cu« aurota, Miq 103 

elasticn, Roxb 103 

I'lLICKS 122 

Fittonia argyroncara, Coem 96 

Flacourtia pruni/olia, U. B * 60 

Ramontchi, Hcrit 50 

Foeniculum dulce, B. C 80 

vulgare, Gaert, syn 80 

Foiestiera porulosa, Poir 88 

Fourcroya gigantea, Vent 118 

Fragraria virginiana, Ebrh 71 

Fuchsia ooccinea, Linn 76 

FUMABIACBJB 47 

FuTnaria offi4!inaU9, Lhm 47 

Galium rubrum, Endl 82 

anidorum, Michx 83 

Gardenia Jlorida, Linn 81 

Fortunii 81 

nituto. Hook 81 

Gasterlca macuhita, Haw 117 

obliqua,Haw 117 

Gazania speudens, H. K 86 

Gaura coocinea, Fras 76 

GENTIAXBJE 89 

GBKANIACEiB 64 

Geranium dissectum, Linn 55 

pusillum, Linn 56 

Geskbriacejb .. 95 

Geum radiatum, Miohx 72 

Gladiolus 117 

Oloxinia 95 

Glycosmis citrifolia, Lindl., syn 57 

pentaphylla, Carr 57 

GOODEinACEJE 86 

Gossypium album 53 

horbaceum, Linn 53 

nigrum 53 

Gramixejb 120 

Graptophyllum versicolor, Hort 93 

Guaiacum officinalo, Linn 55 

Guazuma tomentosa, H. B 54 

Giiilandina BondacelLi, Linn 18 

GUTriFEBJB 52 

Qymnogramme tartar$a, Deav 125 

Gtmnospermjb 108 

Gynerium nrgenteum, Nees 121 

Hardenbcrgia digitata, Lindl 65 

Hawarthia tortuosa 117 

Hedera helix, Linn 80 

Hedyehium apeciosum. Wall Ill 

Hedysarum onobrycbis, W 64 

HolianthuB annnus 85 

tuberosos, Linn 85 

Hcliotropium cuntssavicnm, Linn 91 

Peruviauum, Linn 91 

Hemerocallis f^ilva, Linn 117 

Herpestis monniera, H. B 94 

Hibiscus Baucruftianus.. 53 

Ooopmi, Hort 58 

grandiflorus, Minhx 58 

esculcntus, Linn 53 

mntabilis, Linn 53 

populneos, Linn 58 
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C. Hibiscus Rosa-Sinensis, Linn 53 

C. tiliaceus, Linn 62 

C. Siggintia aplendens, Hort, syn 81 

C. Hoffnumnia aplendem, Benth. 81 

C Hordeum vulgare, Linn 122 

C. Hoya oamosa, B. Br 89 

C. Hnra crepitans, Linn 106 

C. HyaeifUhtu orientalis 117 

C. Hydrangea, hortensis Sm 73 

A. Hydrocotyie Asiatico, Linn,, var 79 

A. repanda, Pers 79 

A. umbellata, Linn 79 

Htdbolbacba 89 

C. Hyophorbe Versha/eli, Wendl lU 

Htpbricacbjb 51 

C. Iberis violacea, Ait 48 

iLIClNLfi 59 

C. Ilex Aqaifolium, Linn 59 

C. Cassine, Liiiu ,. 69 

Tomitoria, Ait., syn 69 

C. Impatiens hortensis (!) 55 

C Indi^ofera Anil, Linn., syn. tinctoria, 

Linn 63 

C. Ingavera,WiM 70 

C. Ipomcea dissecta, Poir 90 

A. Jamaicensis, Don 90 

C. Leam,Paxt 90 

A. NU, Pers 90 

A. Pes-Caprae, Koth 90 

A. purpurea, Lam 90 

A. sagittifolia, Pursh 91 

C. sidifolia, Schrad 91 

C. tuberosa, Linn 90 

B. ▼illosa.R. P 90 

Ibidem 112 

C. IrxHne HerbHii, Kook 100 

O. Iris violaceae, Sweet 112 

C. Iris virginica, Linn 112 

C. Iseharum Boveii 117 

B. Isnardia repens, DC 76 

C. Ixora acuminata. Jloxb 82 

C. amboynemiis, DC 82 

C. coccinf a, Linn 81 

C. Javanica, DO 82 

O. lambosa Mulacct*u»i8, LC, syn 75 

C. vulgaris, DC 74 

Jasmikbje 87 

C. Jasminium, Linn 87 

C. gracile, Andr 87 

C. officiuule, Linn 87 

C. Sambao, Alt 87 

A. Jatropha Cnrcas, Linn 105 

B. Jatropha, Linn 105 

C. mnltifida, Linn 105 

C* panduro^olia, Andr 105 

C. ixxtogrrioi, Hook 106 

JUOLAMDKJB 108 

C. JugUmBnigra^lAsm 108 

JUNCBA 119 

A. Jnnons maritimns. Lane 119 

A. tenuis, Willd 119 

A. Jnngennannia 126 

Jnnipems Barbadensis, Thnnb 108 

A. Bermadiana, Linn 108 

C. Jii0tioiaalba,Boxb 05 



Page. 

C. Jnsticia Ecbolinm, Linn 96 

C. lucida,Nees. Sanqninea,H.B.. 96 

C. Kalanchoe 73 

B. Eleinia repens, Haw 83 

C. KnelreuieriavanievXata 62 

A. Kosteletzkya Yirginica (Hibiscns, Linn) . 52 

B. Kyllingia monocephala, Linn 119 

LABlATiB 98 

C. Lactuca sativa, Linn 88 

A. Laguncalaria racemosa, Gart 74 

G. Lagerstrsemia Indica, Linn 75 

B. Lomium atnplexicattltf, Linn 98 

B. purpnreum, Linn 98 

C. Lantana aculeata, Linn 97 

C. camara.Linn 97 

C. crocea,Jacq 97 

C. odorata.Linn 97 

C. Lathyrus odoratuH, Linn 65 

Lauui-ne>e 101 

C. Luurus nubilis. 1.iun 102 

C. Caroiinianum, Miclix 102 

C. Lavandula spioata, DC 90 

LBGUMINOSiE 63 

A. Lenmu minor,* Linn 115 

A. trisulca, Linn 115 

B. LconurusSibeiicus,Linn 99 

B. cardiaca, Linn 90 

Lepidium mderale, Linn, syn 48 

B. sativum.Linn 48 

B. Yirginicum, Linn ^... 48 

B. Leptochloa mucronata, Kth 120 

C . Liriodendron tulipifera, Linn 46 

C. Leucsena glauca, Benth 60 

C. Leueodendron aTge^itcum,liL'Br 102 

C. Lencoinm cestirnm, L\un 118 

C. Ligustrum Tulgore, Linn 88 

LiLIACEJB 115 

C Lilium candidnm, Linn 117 

C. japonicum, Tliunb 117 

LiKACBJE 54 

C. Linarla Elatine, Desf, var. E 94 

vulgaris 94 

<^. Linumusitaiibttiujuui, Linn 54 

A . Lippia micrumei-a, Schaucr 96 

A. uiHiiflura, llich 96 

A. reptans,lf.B 96 

A Lithospermum dii»ticbam, Orteg 91 

C. Livutona Chinensis, Mart 114 

C. rotundiboliat Hort Lindl 114 

LobbliacBjB 86 

C. Lobelia cardinalis, Linn 86 

C. Lonicera xylostenm, Linn 80 

C . Lopbospermum erubescens, Don 04 

B. Lucuma mammosa, Linn 52 

C. Lyceum vulgare, Dun 04 

C. Ly copertdcum ^scnlentum, MilL, syn .... 03 

LTCOFODIACBiB 125 

LTTHBABIEiB 75 

C. Madura aurantiaca, Nntt 103 

C. xanthoxylon, £ndl 104 

Maonoliacba 46 

Magnolia glaueat lAmx 46 

C. gnmdiflora, Linn 46 

purpurea^ Cuit 46 

A. Maloohnia nuiritima» B. Br 48 
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IfALFIGHIACEjR 55 

C. Malpigbia pnnicifolia, Linn 55 

C. setosa, Spr , 55 

Malvace-e 52 

C. Mammea Americana, Linn 52 

C. Mnngifera indica, Linn 63 

C. Maranta amndinacea, Linn Ill 

C. MarrvMum vulgare, Linn 98 

Martinezia caryotaefoha, H. B 114 

C. Mathiola incana, R. Br 49 

C. Mauraudla Barclay ana, Bot. Beg 94 

C. semperflorens, Jacq. , var. E . . 94 

B. Medeola Virginica, Linn 117 

B. Medicago denticulata, Willd 63 

B. lupulina, Linn 63 

B. macnlata, Willd 63 

B. muricata, All 63 

Mbliace^ 85 

C. Melia Azedarach, Linn 58 

C. Melianthus major, Linn 55 

B. Melilotus alba, Koch 64 

B. officinalis, Linn 64 

B. parviflora, Desf 64 

C. Melissa calamintha, Linn 98 

C. officinalis, Linn 98 

C. Melocactus communis, DC 77 

B. Mentha arvensis, Linn 98 

B. rotundifolia, Linn 98 

B. viridis, Linn 98 

B. Men^arialis annna, Linn 107 

MesemhriarUhemum, sp 78 

C. acinaceforma, Linn 78 

C. candens, B.aw 78 

C. eanlescens, "Ra-w 79 

C. depre»«um 78 

C. edulis, 1,1113. 78 

C emarflrinatttw, Linn 79 

C. heterophyllum, Haw 78 

C. mtUtiJlorum, B-Aw 78 

C. muricaium, Haw 79 

C. rhomboideumj S&lm 79 

C. subinacanum 79 

C. tenuifoUum, Linn 79 

C. uncatum, Salm 78 

C. uncinatum, JAim 79 

C. vaginatum, 'Eia,w 78 

C. motocettm, DC 79 

C. Mimosa pudica, Linn 69 

C. Mirabilis dicbotoma, Linn 99 

C. Jalapa, Linn 99 

A^ Montia fontana, Linn 61 

MOREiB or MOBACEiB 102 

mobinge-b 50 

Monocotyledons 110 

A. Morinda roioo, Linn 82 

C. Moringa pterygosperma, Ga«rt 50 

C. Morufl macrophylla, Hort 103 

C. multicanlis, Perrot 103 

C. rnbra,Linn 103 

MUSACBJB Ill 

C. Mnsa Cavendishii, Paxton Ill 

C. paradisiaca, Linn Ill 

C. sapientnm, Linn Ill 

C. rosacea, Jacq Ill 

G. Mnrraya exotica, Linn 58 



Page. 

A. Myginda Rhacoma, Sw 60 

MYRICB2B ', 104 

A. Myrica cerifera, Linn 104 

punctata, DC, ay n 104 

C. Myroepermum pemiferum, DC 68 

Myhsinje 87 

Myetaceje 74 

Kaiadeje 113 

A. Nama Jamaicensis, Linn 89 

C . Narcissus Jonqnilla, Linn 117 

C. Nasturtium officinale, R. Br 48 

C. Nemophila insignis, Benth 89 

A. Nepeta Cataria, Linn 98 

C. Nepbeium Litcbi, G. Don 62 

A. Nephrolepis exaltata, Scbott 124 

A. Nephrodium amplum, Baker 124 

A. patens, Desv 124 

A. tetragonum, Hook 124 

A. villosum, Prest 124 

C. Nerine pulcbella. Herb 118 

C. Nerium Oleander, Linn 88 

B. Nicnndra pb jsaloides, Gaert 94 

C. Nicotiana glauca. Grab 92 

C. labacum, Linn 92 

Nyctaginue 99 

Nymfheacb^ 47 

C. NympJia ecerulea, S&vign 47 

C. dentata, Scb. & Thonn 47 

A. Obione cristata, Moquin, syn 101 

A. OSnothera biennis, Linn 70 

A. humiffisa, Nutt 76 

A. longiflora( ?), Jacq 76 

A. rosea, Ait 76 

A. sinuata, Linn 76 

C. Ocimum basilicnm, Linn 98 

C. Olea Europaea, Linn 88 

Oleaceje 88 

Onagbabie^ 76 

C. Orieidium Papilio, lAn^X 112^ 

C. Opuntia coccintUifera, Mill 78 

C. d«;«cto, Salm 78 

C. Pious indica. Mill 78 

C. ytotncon«, Lemair 78 

C. integrifolia 78 

C. longifolid 78 

C. m«gacantAa, Salm 78 

Pes Corvi, Lecompte 78 

C. tomentosa, Salm 78 

C. Tuna,MiU.... 78 

C. vulgaris, Mill 78 

Obchidk£ 114 

C. Oreodoxaoleracea, Mait 113 

C . Omitbogallum latifolium, Linn 117 

A. Osmunda cinnamomea, Linn 125 

A. fegalis,Linn 124 

OXALIDBJB. 

B. Oxalis comiculata var. strieta, Linn 54 

B. coruna, Thunbg 54 

B. micropbylln, St Hil 54 

B. violacea, Linn 54 

Palmje 113 

C. Pancratium byatum, Mill 118 

Pandanejb 114 

C . Pandanhs odoratissimus, Linn 114 

C. utilis, Borg 114 
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C. Pandanas FeiteAii.Lem 114 

A. Panicmn brevifolium, Kanth 12 1 

A. eaptUarefltinn 121 

A. lineare, Barm 121 

C. maximnm, Jacq 121 

A. molle, Swartz 121 

C. variegatum 121 

A. virgaium, Unn 121 

Papaverjlck^ 47 

C. Papaver somnifcmm, Linn 47 

B. Parietaria debilis var. Floridana Forst . . 102 

var. triplineroiis, Don., syn 

A. Parthinium Hysterophorus, Linn. 86 

A. Paspalum disticbum, Barm 120 

A, flliforme, Kees 120 

littorale ?, R Br., syn 120 

setaceam, Michx 120 
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PASSIFLOKBiB 76 

Passiflora ciliata, Ait 76 

cseralea, Linn 77 

edali8,Linn 77 

laarifolia, Linn 76 

maliformis, Linn 76 

quadrangularis, Linn 76 

l>rmcep«, Todd 77 

Pastinaca satiya, Linn 70 

Pavia, 8p., Zindl 62 

Pavonia spinifex, Cav 52 

Pedilanthas tithymaloides, Poit 106 

Pereskiaaciileata? 78 

Bleo,DC 78 

Pelargoniam 107 

Peperomia obtasifolia 107 

Persea gratissima, Gaert 101 

indica 102 

Petroselinam satiyom, Hofihi 80 

Petania acaminatA, Graham 94 

pbcenicea, Jass 94 

Phacelea congesta, Hook 

Pbalaris Canariensis, Linn 122 

Pharbitis nil, syn 65 

Phaseolas valgaris, Linn 65 

PhUodendron lacerum, Schott 115 

PHILADELPHIliE 73 

Pbcenix dactylifera, Linn 114 

Pkormium tenax, Forst 118 

Phrymaleptostachya. 96 

Phylica odorata, Cass 60 

Pbysalis angalata, Linn 93 

ednlis.Sims 92 

birsuta, Dan., syn 93 

lanceobita, Michx., syn 93 

Peraviana, Linn., syn 92 

pubescfcns, Linn 93 

Phytolacck^ 99 

Phytelephas macrocarpa, ILT 114 

Pilea serpyllifolia, Wedd 102 

Pimenta aciis, Wight 75 

valgaris, Lindl 75 

Pimpinella laterifolia. Link 80 

Pinui BahamensUy Griset 110 

mops, Ait 109 

longifolia. Lamb 109 

pinea, Linn • 109 

Sabiniana, Dougl 109 



PiFEABCEjB 

C. Pisum sativnm, Linn 

C. Pithecolobium Saman, !Benth... 

PiTTOSPO RE^ 

C. Pittosporum coriaceom. Ait 

C. andalatam. Vent . 

Plantagine^ 
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... lOT 

... 65 
68 
50 
50' 
51 
99^ 

B. Plantago 2anceo2ato, Linn 99 

B. mojor, Linn 99 

B. virginica, Linn 99* 

Platanaceje 104 

C. Platanus occidentalis, Linn 104 

A. Pluchea odorata, Cass..^ 85 

A. purporascens, DC 85- 

Plumbagike^ 86 

C. Plambago capensis, Thanb 86 

C. cocdnea, Boisa 86 

C. ro«ea, Linn 86 

C. Plamieria rubra, Linn 88^ 

Poinciana palcherrima, Linn., syn 66 

C. regia, Bojer 67 

C. Poinsettia pulcherrima, Graham 105* 

Polemoniace-b 8^ 

C. Polianthes taberosa, Linn 11& 

POLYGONEiB 100 

A. Polygonum acre, H. B IW^ 

B. Polymnia uvedalia, Linn 86 

A. Polypogon MonspelienHa, Desf 120 

A. Polypodiam cullratam, WiUd 124 

A. elasticam. Rich 124 

A. Portalaca oleracea, Linn 51 

Primulace-B 87 

Pritchardia paeifiea, Seem 114 

Pkoteaceje 102 

Prunue armenidca, Linn 71 

C. domesHca, Linn....«. 71 

C. occidentalis, Sw 71 

C. sphcerocarpa, Sw 71 

C. Psidiam cattleianum, Sabin 75 

C cordatam, Sims 75- 

C. gaayva,Radd 75- 

pomiferam, Linn., syn 75- 

pyriforme, Linn., syn 75 

A. Psilotum triqaetram, Sw 126^ 

C. Psoralea glandulosa, Jjinn 66 

C. Psychotria andata, Jacq 82 

A. Pteris aquilina, Linn 12* 

A. heterophylla, Linn 12$ 

C. Punica Granatum, Linn 75 

B. Pycnanthemam maticam, Pers 98 

C . Py rethrum parthenifolium, WiUd 85 

C. Pyrus communis, Jjinn 73 

C. mcUus, Linn 72 

C. Quassia amara, Jjinn. 55 

C. Quamoclit coccinea, Mcench 90 

C. vulgaris, C hois 90 

C. ^u«rctM oK>a, Linn 108 

C. aquatica, W&Xt lOa 

C. Catesbcei, Michx 108 

C. ctner«o, Michx 108 

C. ni^rcf, Linn ;.-. 108 

A. Randia aculeata, Linn 81 

latifolia. Lam., syn 81 

Ranukculacejb 46 

B Banoncnlus mmicatas, Linn 46 
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B. Kanaoculua parvilioniR, Linn 46 

C. Kapliauus sutivun, Liun 48 

Benealmu occiden talis, G r., syn Ill 

Bbsbdacejs 50 

C. Reaedii odoiuta, Linn 50 

A. RhacLicuUis rupestris, DC 82 

BUAMNB^ 60 

C. Rhapis flaUilliformis, Linn Hi 

C. Rheam Rliaponticum, Linu 100 

RHIZOPHOUiK 74 

A. Rbizophora mangle, Liun 74 

C. Rhododendron, sp 86 

ARhnsexciHa, Thunb 62 

C. juglandi/olia, Wmd v 63 

A. toxico(leiidron,var.radican8., Unn. 62 

A. RhyncboBpora florida, A. Dietr 120 

A. puia,Grub 120 

A. sellata, Or 120 

C. Ricbardia JStbiopica, Knntb 114 

A. Bicintu communut, Linn IOC 

C. Robinia dubia, Fono., syn 64 

C. Pseudacacia, Linn 

O. BondeUtia odorata, l,oAdig.. 

Rosacea , 

C. Rosa Carolina, Linn 

C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 
o. 



damascina, Linn 

liByigata, Micbx 

Intea, Brot 

mbiginosa, Linn 

spinosissima, Linn 

C Rosmarinus officinalis, Linn 09 

RUBIACEiE 81 

BubiLS idcnts, Linn 72 

B. Rnmex Acetosella, Linn 100 

B. obtnsifolins, Linn 100 

A Ruppia maritiuta, Linn 113 

C Russelia {unctia, Zuccar 95 

RUTACEJE 55 

A. 8abcU Adansoni, Gaema 113 

C. (Sp.) (carae palm) 113 

C. mueini 113 

A. Palmetto, Lodd 1!3 

O. Saccbarum officlnatum, Linn 121 

Salicornia rm!>i;:ua, Micbx., syn 101 

A. fmticosa var., Linn 101 

bcrbacea, Liun., syn 101 

Salicin'bje 105 

C. Salix Babylonica, Linn 105 

C. llumboldtiana, Willd 105 

B- Salvia coccinea, Linn 98 

oocidentalis, Sw., syn 98 

B. serotina, Linn 68 

C. splendens, Ker 98 

O. Sambucus nigra, Linn 81 

C. Sanseviera Guineensis, Willd 118 

SAPINDACBiE 61 

C. Sapindns longifolius, Vabl 62 

C. saponaria, Linn 62 

SAPOTEiB 87 

C. Sapota Acbras, Mill 87 

SABBACENIAC.fi 47 

C. Sarrae&nia purpurea, lj\sm 47 

Baxifuaobjb 73 

A. SciBvola Plnmicri, Linn 88 

B. Sehinui moUe, Linn 63 



NAMES 
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Scirpas lacnstrifl, Liun., nyn 119 

A. melanoi-nrpuis Ov 119 

A. plantagineus, Retz 119 

A. validus, Vabl 119 

A. SeleraeMoa rigida, Gr 121 

SCBOPHULABIMJE 94 

B. Scntellariu purpurascens, Swartz 98 

C. Sednm acre, Linn 74 

C. Selaginella /urcata 125 

C. €hriffittisii, SftTeng 125 

C. hcBtruUodeM, Knnze 125 

C. ifuequifoUum, U..&G 125 

C. Martensii, Spreng 125 

C. vitieulota 125 

C. WaUiehii, n. Sc G 125 

A Senebiera pinnatiflda, DC 48 

C. Senecio mikanoides, Otto 85 

B. vulgaris, Linn 85 

Sequoia gigantea. Tort 109 

A. Sesuvinm Portnlacastxnm, Linn 51 

C. Setaria glanca, Beanv 121 

A. Sicyos angulata, Linn 77 

A. Sida carpinifolia, Linn 52 

B. Sideritis romana, Linn 98 

B. Sisymbrium officinale, Scop 48 

Sisyrincbinm anceps, Lam., syn 113 

alatum, Hook., syn 113 

A. Bermndiana, Linn 112 

Smilacba^ 118 

C. Smilax sagittsefolin, Bot. Mi^ 118 

C. Smyininm olusatrum, Linn 79 

SOLANEJB 91 

B. Solannm acnleatissimnm, Jacq 93 

C. Lycopersicum, Linn 93 

A. nigrum, Linn 93 

A. nodiflomm, Jacq 93 

C. ovigerum, Dun 93 

A. torvum.Sw 93 

C. tuberosum. Linn 93 

B. Solidago Mexicana. H. B 84 

B. sempervirens, Linn 84 

B. virgata, Micbx 84 

B. Sonchu9asper,Wm.! 83 

B. oleraeeus, Linn 83 

C. Sophora OhinemiSyToild 68 

B. tomentosa, Linn 68 

C. Sorgbnm saccbarntum, Moench 121 

A. Spbngnnm pnlnstro 126 

C. Spartium jnnceum, Linn 63 

A. Spermacoce tenuior, Linn 82 

C. prunifolia, Lieb 72 

C. saliolfolia, Linn 72 

Spirantbes apionlata, Lindl, syn 112 

A. brevilabris, Lindl 112 

tortilis, Rich, syn 112 

A. Sponia Lamarckiana, Don 104 

A . Sporobulus elongatas, R. Br. , sy n 120 

A. Indicus, ILBr 120 

A. pnngens, Kth 120 

pnrgans, syn 129 

A. Yirginicns, Kth 120 

A. Stachytarpbeta Jamaicensis, Yahl 96 

C. StapeUa macnlosa, Jacq 80 

A. Statice Caroliniana t Walt 86 

B. 8tsUariamsdia,Ym 51 
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B. Stellaria nexnoram, Linn 51 

B. Stenactis anneca, var. Cass 84 

A. SteDataphrum Americanum, Schrk 121 

A. glabram, Trin 121 

C. StephanotisJlo'nMindaj'Pest 80 

Stkbculiace^ 54 

C. Sterculia CarthagiDonsis, Cav 54 

C. Steriphoma ellipticum, Spr 49 

B. Strelitzia Begino!, Ait 112 

C Strobilanthes longicaudatut 90 

A. Suriana luaritima, Liun 99 

C. Swietinia mabogoni, Linn 59 

SYNAKTHKRIiE 83 

C Tacsonia moUisttima, H. B 77 

Van Voxemii, Fnnk 77 

C. Tamarindus indica, Linn 66 

C. Tamailx gallica, Linn 110 

B. Taraxicum Dens-leonis, Desf 83 

C. Tecoma capensis, 6. Don 95 

C. pentaphylla, Juss 95 

C. radicans, Joss 95 

C. stanSjJass 95 

TEEEBINTHACEiE 62 

C. Tetragoniaciae, Linn 110 

C. Tetragonia expansa, Ait ^ 110 

C. Thespesia populnea, Correa 53 

C. Thevetia neriifolia, Jnss 88 

C. Thrinax Barbadervris, ToM 114 

C. eZegran*, Hort, Lind 114 

C. Thuja gigantea. "Suit 110 

C. plicata,lia.m 110 

C. pyramidalis^ Tenor 109 

C. Thnnbergia, Hook 96 

B. Thj-mus vulgaris, Linn 99 

TiLLIACEJE 54 

C. lS,nantia sprucei, GsdH 119 

B. Torilis nodosa, C. B. Clarke 79 

C. Torreya cali/omica, ToTT 110 

A. Toumef ortia gnaph alodes, R Br 91 

A. lanrifolia, Vent 91 

C. Tradescantia discolor, Herit 119 

C. erecta, Jacq. syn 119 

C. Trifolinm pratense, Linn 64 

B. repens,Linn 64 

C. Triphasia tri/oli€Ua, DC 58 

C. Triticum vulgaro, Linn 122 

Trinmfetta altbaeoides, Lam. syn 54 

A . lappula, Linn 54 

A. semitriloba, Linn 54 
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Typhacejb 115 

Typba angnslifolia, Linn 115 

Domingensis, Pers 

ITmbellifer^ 79 

iJUx europoeui^JAsm 63 

IlRTICACEiB 102 

Urtica dioiea, Linn i 102 

purpurascens, Mitt 102 

urens.lAnn. 102 

Vaillantia bispida, Linn 82 

mnralis, Linn 82 

Valeriankje 82 

YanOla planifolia, Avi^T 112 

Verbascum Tbapsus, Linn 95 

Verbenaceje 96 

Verbena multitida, R P 96 

Veronica agrestis, Linn 94 

arvensis, Linn 94 

peregrina, Linn 94 

Vibnmnm Tinns, Linn 80 

Vicia sativa, Linn 66 

Ti^na lu/eola, Bentb 65 

Vinca rosea, Linn., var. alba 88 

rosea, Linn 88 

VlOLACEJE 50 

Viola odorata, Linn 50 

tricolor, Linn 50 

VlTACEiE. See AMPELIDEJE 60 

Vitis Tinifera, Linn 60 

Volkameria aculeata, Linn 97 

Waltberia americana, Linn 54 

Wistaria fruteaeens^'DC 64 

Wood wardia Virginica, Willd 128 

Xantbinm ecbinatam , Murr 86 

Xanthoxylum clava- Hercnlis 56 

Toungia lyrata, Cass. , syn 83 

Yucca aloifoiia, Linn., syn 116 

JUamentosa, Linn 116 

serrulata, Haw 116 

Whippleii,ToTTej , 116 

Xantboxylum aromaticum, Willd 56 

Zea mays, Linn 122 

Zephyranthes A tamasco, Herbaob ........ 118 

rosea,Lindl 118 

Zinnia elegant, Jacq 85 

Zingiber officinale, Kosc Ill 

ZlKZIBERACRB Ill 

Zostera marina, Linn 118 

Zygophyllejk 66 
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